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Che strife is o'er, the battle done: 
The victory of life is won: 
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Explorer of Eternity 


Death is like the ocean. It is too big 
to see across. No matier how we strain 
our eyes to look across the waves, we 
cannot see land Ewen the greatest 
scientist, with the fimest telescope, gaz- 
ing out across the water for days and 
days, can’t see the opposite shore, and 
might shake his head and say, “There 
isn't any” 

So men used to be terribly afraid of 
the sea They told hideous tales of its 
unknown dangers. It goes nowhere, 
they said 

But one day a man returned from 
sailing across the ocean. That settled 
everything. The sea had been crossed. 
Nothing could stand against that fact: 
no scientific opinion, no popular super- 
stition. “This man has been across. He 
found land on the other side.” was the 
conclusive answer. 

Death is like the ocean. Our only 
proof that there is land on the other 
side is that Someone crossed, and re- 
turned to iell us. In the darkness of 
Good Friday. the followers of Jesus fled 
im terror His enemies put Him to 
death He was laid in a tomb. People 
thought. “This is the end of Jesus” 

But something amazing happened. 
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On the third day He returned. The dis- 
ciples who had lost all courage and all 
faith went forth to stir the world with 
their message of a risen Lord. This glo- 
rious vitality of faith which arose from 
the darkness of despair is proof. It is 
proof that, in God’s hands, life can 
come forth from death. Since men have 


seen and heard One who came back i 
from the other side of death, we are 
sure of the New Land which awaits” 


those who sail forth. 
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IN THE NEWS ... 


UNITED STATES 


Synodical realignment doubtful 

According to present indications, 
there will be no realignment of bound- 
aries of ULC synods in eastern Penn- 
sylvania in the near future. Straight- 
ening up the century-old overlapping 
of lines should not be brought up for a 
vote this year, the executive board of 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania has 
recommended. 

An amendment to the Ministerium 
constitution, on which action had been 
expected next month, would transfer 
112 Ministerium congregations to the 
Central Synod of Pennsylvania. The 
Central Synod has already approved a 
reciprocal action which would transfer 
a nearly equal number to the Minis- 
terium. 

A majority of the 112 Ministerium 
congregations involved in the transfer 
are opposed to it. They have claimed 
their synod has no right to assign them 
to another synod without their consent. 
Their position has been upheld by the 
executive board of the United Lutheran 
Church. 


ULC Executive Board opposes transfer 
New provision proposed for the Min- 
isterium constitution, scheduled for 
vote in 1946, would give the synod the 
right to “define the territorial bound- 
aries within which it will conduct its 
activities and beyond which it will not 
receive or retain any members.” On 
this basis the Danville and Lancaster 
conferences of the Ministerium could 
have been shifted to the Central Synod. 
The ULC Executive Board has recom- 
mended that the words “or retain” be 
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not included in the proposed amend- 
ment to the Ministerium constitution. 

Following the recommendation by the 
ULC board, the Ministerium board 
voted to request unanimous consent at 
the 1946 convention to withdrawal of 
the proposed amendments. The Minis- 
terium is willing to arrange voluntary 
transfer of congregations to the Central 
Synod, and to receive congregations 
from the Central Synod on the same 
basis. No indication has been given by 
the Central Synod that the voluntary 
basis would be acceptable. The pro- 
posed line of demarcation between the 
synods has not been a matter of dis- 
pute. Debate has centered on the 
method by which congregations could 
be transferred. 


Fry speaks to 30,000 

In 19 rallies on behalf of Lutheran 
World Action, Dr. Franklin Clark Fry 
has addressed more than 31,000 people 
regarding world needs. Among the last 
of the 500 rallies through Canada and 
the U.S. was one in Carnegie Hall, 
Pittsburgh, on March 29. There Dr. Fry 
was heard by 2,400. 

One Fry address brought forth a gift 
of $10,000 from a single individual, it 
was reported in Philadelphia. A letter 
accompanying the check stated that the 
contribution was inspired by Dr. Fry 
when he spoke at the World Action 
rally in Philadelphia’s Academy of 


Music. 


1,500,000 pounds of relief 

Europe is getting 1,500,000 pounds of — 
clothes and bedding shipped by Lu-. 
theran World Relief in the first three 
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Three thousand heard Dr. Franklin Fry in Brooklyn Academy of Music. “The battle for the soul of 
Germany is the decisive battle of our generation,”’ he said. A choir of 300 provided music 


At the Philadelphia rally, where a capacity audience in the Academy of Music heard Dr. Fry, the 
theme picture for World Action this year, “Mandate for the Master," dominated the stage 


San Joaquin Valley Lutherans crowded St. Paul's Church in Fresno, California. Leaders were the 
Rey. August Claus, pastor of St. Paul's; the Rev. Harry V. Victorson; Drs. Ralph H. Long and 
N. M. Ylvisaker, rally speakers; the Rev. Emil Pedersen and the Rev. N. Nielsen 
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months of 1946. Shipments have gone 
to destitute people in cight countries. 

Goal for 1946 had been set at 2,000,000 
pounds, but this will be greatly ex- 
ceeded. Mountains of fresh supplies are 
reaching the Easton, Pa., warehouse 
each month. The Missouri Synod as 
well as the National Lutheran Council 
is now channeling shipments through 
Lutheran World Relief. 

In the first quarter of the year ship- 
ments were as follows: 


Bales 
American zone in Germany..............+ 10,000 
Fistiayd “Sie bce aes 000 
PRIN Gthciinecisgia teat notices eaeaerer 500 
Wish a aek «cic he eiatnds ns cabbleahteadoas 300 
Cepanionlavaitia ahi.cu,cisnsdendacnsntnete 260 
PT LET Te Mie caamenic edie enn koa 20 5 100 
FR artery sais acidic tanepacatiormene te 100 
Belgium for Latvian refugees.............. 100 


“In addition, hundreds of bags of new 
and used shoes were shipped. Through 
Cratoc 300 tons of clothing are to be 
shipped to Germany monthly during 
April-June. 

So heavy has been the volume of 
clothing, shoes, and bedding received 
from Lutherans at the Easton ware- 
house that nearly $1,000 has been 
gained from the sale of cord and pack- 
aging material in which the shipments 
have arrived. 


Relief agencies unite 

Three Protestant interdenominational 
relief agencies dealing with enormous 
problems of reconstruction overseas 
have voted to unite. They are the 
Church Committee for Overseas Relief 
and Reconstruction, the Church Com- 
mittee for Relief in Asia, and the Com- 
mission for World Council Service. 
Combined operations of the three are 
expected to begin on May 1. 

Among five men representing the 
World Council service commission in 
integrating the relief agencies is Dr. 
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Franklin Clark Fry. Dr. Ralph H. Long 
has been a Lutheran representative on 
the Church Committee for Overseas 
Relief. 

Action on the merger was taken by 
the Federal Council of Churches, the 
Foreign Missions Conference, and the 
American Committee for the World 
Council of Churches. 


Going to meetings is dangerous 

Isaac Earhart went to a meeting a 
few months ago, along with fellow- 
members of the Church of the Breth- 
ren, to hear of relief work being done 
in Europe. The Brethren have already 
shipped wheat and cattle valued at 
$292,480 and 450,000 pounds of clothing. 

There must be men to go to Europe 
for two years who can take care of 
cows and machinery, Dr. Robert Ziegler 
told the congregation. Earhart sat 
listening intently. “And right there,” 
said his wife afterward, “I knew my 
husband had felt the call to go.” 

“But what about you and the fam- 
ily?” her husband asked as they dis- 
cussed the subject. The congregation, 
consisting of Lancaster County, Pa., 
farmers, decided the family could be 
cared for. Volunteers would farm the 
Earhart land and provide for Mrs. 
Earhart and her four children. 

On April 3 the cows, chickens, and 
machinery on the farm were sold. 


Thousand Lutherans coming 

From among 450,000 non-Germans in 
camps for displaced people in the 
American zone in Germany, 39,000 will 
be allowed to seek homes in America 
this year, President Harry Truman has 
ruled. It is estimated that nearly 1,000 
of the immigrants will be Lutherans 
from the Baltic states. 

A guarantee of $100,000 has been 
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made on behalf of Lutheran World Ac- 
tion toward transporting and settling 
the Lutheran refugees. The Division of 
Welfare of the National Lutheran 


~ Council has been assigned responsibil- 


ity for supervising their placement. It 
is expected that most of the money ad- 
vanced will eventually be repaid. 

Among those allowed in America will 
be persons brought into Germany as 
slave laborers and others forced to flee 
from their homes to escape Nazi per- 
secution. First preference admitting 
refugees will be given to orphaned 
children who have relatives in the 
United States. 


Too early to retire 

The 100-year-old Dr. Edward Fry 
Bartholomew, professor-emeritus of 
Augustana College, thinks he should 
still be teaching. “He spends his time 
criticizing schools that retire their 


Dr. E. F. Bartholomew, fourth president of Car- 
thage College, with Dr. Erland Nelson, who is 
now president. Dr. Nelson invited his prede- 
cessor to attend the cornerstone laying of a 
$220,000 men's dormitory on June 3, 
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teachers because of age,’ reports the 
Chicago Daily News. 

_Dr. Bartholomew, perhaps the only 
centenarian connected with a Lutheran 
college, enrolled as a student at Get- 
tysburg three years after the famous 
battle which took place on the campus 
of that college. He was president of 
Carthage College in the 1880's, and 
afterward taught 44 years at Augustana. 

A Bartholomew Scholarship Fund 
has been established at Augustana. 

When Dr. Bartholomew’s birthday 
party was held on March 24, the most 
disappointed man was Dr. Bartholo- 
mew, for he was prevented by illness 
from attending. Thirty members of his 
family, including one great-great- 
grandchild, were present. Congratula- 
tory letters were received from Pres- 
ident. Truman, Governor Green of 
Illinois, and 498 other people. 


Presbyterians want more radio 
Proposals for greater use of the radio 
will be presented at the next general 
assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A., in May. Mr. Fred A. Palmer, 
Cincinnati layman and radio executive, 
has urged the church to turn to the 
radio to proclaim its message. Dr: Wil- 
liam Barrow Pugh, stated clerk of the 
General Assembly, also declares him- 
self in favor of extended use of radio. 
The church’s committee on radio, 
meeting in March in New York City, 
voted to continue its program of radio 
co-operation with the Methodist 
Church and the Congregational-Chris- 
tian Churches. This group sponsors 
radio workshops in New York and Chi- 
cago. Director of this joint committee, 
the Rev. Everett C. Parker, has an- 
nounced a four-week summer training 
course in radio for ministers at the 
University of Chicago during August. 
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Man like Sheen 


Praising the work of the Southern 
Baptist Convention’s Radio Committee 
in its southwide broadcasts the first 
three months of 1946, Christian Fron- 
tiers, Baptist journal, urges that the 
broadcast further be improved by se- 
lecting a single speaker to bring all ad- 
dresses in a series. Heretofore, the 
broadcast has featured a variety of 
speakers, usually a new man every 
Sunday. 

“We look with great admiration,” 
writes Editor Das Kelly Barnett, “upon 
the perfection of the Catholic Hour, 
especially when so gifted and compell- 
ing a speaker as Monsignor Fulton 
Sheen is delivering his annual series 
of addresses. Could not our commit- 
tee discover as spokesman for South- 
ern Baptists one man whose radio 
voice and radio personality and general 
oratorical abilities fit him peculiarly for 
a task similar to that of Monsignor 
Sheen?” 


Life of Christ in technicolor 

“The Life of Christ” is to be filmed 
in technicolor, at a cost of about two 
million dollars, according to plans of the 
Royal Crest Productions, a company of 
young men in Hollywood, headed by 
John Shelton. Associated with Shelton 
are Anthony Quinn, actor son-in-law 
of Cecil B. De Mille, producer; Mare 
Lawrence, formerly of the Group 
Theater; and H. J. McFall, publicist. 

Plans are for a lavish spectacle, most 
of which will be filmed in Imperial Val- 
ley, Calif. George McReady Price, 
author of religious books, will be tech- 
nical adviser. 

“The picture we intend to make will 
serve a double purpose,” said Mr. 
Shelton. “It will tell a beautiful story 
and will present to the public, for the 


first time, the whole life of Jesus. 

“My experiences overseas with the 
Army and Air Forces convinced me 
that there is a trend on the part of 
young people toward an international 
religious movement. Motion pictures are 
our greatest educational medium and 
should be utilized to elevate the stand- 
ards of the public. I believe that a pic- 
ture of the type we plan to produce 
is a duty that we in the motion picture 
industry owe to the world.” 


Chicago churchmen criticize schools 

Clergymen are joining the chorus of 
criticism of the Chicago public school 
system which has been growing louder 
in recent weeks. A report of the Na- 
tional Education Association regarding 
Chicago has “put our school system un- 
der a cloud of suspicion,” says Dr. 
George M. Gibson, president of the 
Church Federation of Greater Chicago. 
The churches demand a thorough in- 
vestigation, he states. . 

Dr. Jacob Weinstein, representing 
Jewish congregations of Chicago, told 
the city council at a hearing on the 
school situation that. “the schools are 
controlled by a system of fear, espio- 
nage, and nepotism.” 

The diocesan council of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in Chicago, as 
well as the Chicago Presbytery, have 
passed resolutions demanding “action 
toward correction of the evils revealed 
in the N.E.A. report.” 


EUROPE 

Protestants barred from Hungary 

A major worry of Hungarian Prot- 
estantism is the iron barrier imposed 
by Russian occupation authorities 
which keeps churches isolated from 
religious groups in other countries. 
With probably only two exceptions, 
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Protestant leaders have not been able 
to enter or leave Hungary since the 
beginning of the war. This report was 
received from Vienna by Religious 
News Service. 

Among American churchmen, who 
have been refused clearance by oc- 
cupation authorities to enter Hungary 
are the Rev. George W. Sadler, of the 
Foreign Missions Board, Southern Bap- 
tist Convention; and Dr. Carl E. 
Schneider, representing the Evangelical 


Bishop Lajos Ordass of the Hungarian 
Lutheran Church 


and Reformed Church at headquarters 
of the World Council of Churches in 
Geneva. Dr. Schneider waited 40 days 
in Vienna for an entry permit which 
never materialized. 

It was expected that Professor Bela 
Vasady, of the Reformed Theological 
Seminary in Debrechen, would visit 
Geneva for the meeting of the World 
Council’s Provisional Committee last 


_ February, but his clearance papers 


eame too late to permit him to take 
part in the sessions. 
Only foreign churchman. reported to 
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have been allowed to enter Hungary 
since the war’s end was Olivier Beguin, 
prominent Swiss Protestant layman, and 
a secretary of the World Council. Only 
Hungarian church representative per- 
mitted to leave the country was Pro- 
fessor Ladislaus Pap, of Budapest, who 
went to Geneva to report on church 
conditions. 


Bielefeld's new supervisor 


Supervision of Germany’s “Colony of 
Mercy” at Bielefeld, one of the largest 
inner mission institutions in the world, 
has been undertaken by the Rev. Fritz 
von Bodelschwingh, a nephew of the 
former director. 

The late Dr. Friedrich von Bodel- 
schwingh, who died on Jan. 8 after 
serving 35 years as director of the inner 
mission settlement founded by his 
father, had a world-wide reputation as 
“the pastor of the poor,” and was one 
of the foremost opponents of Hitler’s 
attempt to Nazify the Evangelical 
Church of Germany. 

Pastor Fritz von Bodelschwingh was 
recently released from a YMCA the- 
ological seminary and teachers’ school 
camp for prisoners of war, according to 
Howard Hong, professor of philosophy 
at St. Olaf College in Northfield, Minn., 
who is on leave to work for the World 
Committee of the YMCA among pris- 
oners of war in the British zone of oc- 
cupation in’ Germany. Associated with 
von Bodelschwingh in the leadership of 
the Bethel mission work will be the 
Rev. Rudolph Hardt of Bochum. 

The “Colony of Mercy” in Bielefeld 
serves epileptics, neurotics, psychotics, 
the physically handicapped, and other 
unfortunates. During the war, 30 of its 
400 buildings were destroyed by bomb- 
ing, and the institution is functioning 


only two-thirds normal efficiency. 


WORLD NEWS NOTES 


The women voted 

WomMeEN put their mark on the recent 
election in Italy. Voting for the first 
time in the nation’s history, they polled 
518,105 votes to 482,043 by the men. Of 
the women, less than 77 per cent of the 
eligibles voted; of the men, more than 
78 per cent—which indicates what the 
war has done to the male population. 

But the shortage of food in Europe 
has caused the women to take the lead 
in the disturbances breaking out every- 
where, perhaps because they have most 
to do with handling the market basket. 
In Oslo, Norway, 1,000 housewives 
boarded the Norwegian ship “Dicto” 
(March 21), and helped themselves to 
a cargo of Spanish tomatoes. They were 
impelled to the act by the refusal of 
the longshoremen to unload the cargo 
as a protest against Franco. In Ham- 
burg, Germany, thousands, mostly 
women, rioted against the food shops. 
Austria has had similar demonstrations. 


Hoover again 

SOVIET PROPAGANDISTS are reported to 
be busy trying to discredit the present 
mission of Ex-President Hoover to in- 
vestigate Europe’s famine and to pro- 
mote plans of relief. This is probably 
due to the report that Russia’s people 
were not to be included in the projected 
distribution of food. The form the dis- 
credit takes is a charge that in his first 
great mission, after World War I, 
Hoover discriminated against Russia. 

The charge is malicious and ungrate- 
ful, because it is a matter of historical 
record that, though the feeding of Rus- 
sia at that time (1919-23) was univer- 
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sally unpopular, Hoover persisted in 
carrying forward the project in the face _ 
of strong opposition. As a direct result 
of his determination his American Re- 
lief Administration collected $61,566,232 — 
in relief funds for Russia, and sent 
718,770 metrie tons of supplies. 


Communist protest 

THE TREND of communist influence and 
pressure in France’s affairs had a char- 
acteristic expression recently (March 
21) in the Constituent Assembly. It had | 
already expressed itself in the Com- 
mission which had prepared the pro- 
posed National Constitution. Touching 
the subject of property, Louis Marin, a 
Rightist leader, charged that the Com- 
mission wished to suppress “the sacred 
rights proclaimed by our ancestors.” A 
Communist member, Pierre Herve, ob- 
jected, saying, “the definition of prop- 
erty adopted by the Commission is 
harmless enough.” 

In order to clarify the discussion, a 
Republican Unity member, Col. F. 
Frederic-Dupont, proposed that the 
Constitution should establish the right 
to hold property as “a right inviolable 
and sacred,” that to each individual 
should be “reserved the right to handle 
and to dispose of his property, the fruits — 
of his labor and of his savings, accord- 
ing to his desires.” But Herve again 
objected, saying, “the truth is that cer- 
tain persons wish today to put future 
Assemblies in a position of protecting 
the trusts.” To the average Frenchman, 
with his strong sense of “what is my 
own,” it must have seemed a senseless 
and outrageous argument. . 
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British success 

Britatn’s Lasor Government has 
reason to be greatly encouraged by its 
commercial showing. Since 
financial authorities have declared that 
the British recovery from a desperate 
situation must depend upon the volume 
of exports above imports, the figures 
are eloquent. 

During February just past, British 
exports were nearly 33 per cent higher 
than in the corresponding prewar 


_ month in 1938. The British trade goal 
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is a 50 to 75 per cent increase in vol- 
ume, or a 200 per cent increase in value 
over prewar levels. 

The report presents some interesting 
examples as compared with parallel 
items in the American situation. In the 
period noted (February) Britain’s mo- 
tor car exports doubled while ours 
stagnated. Denmark and Holland made 
heavy purchases of British iron and 
steel products while ours were tied up 
by a strike. At the same time Britain 
managed to get still further ahead by 
a reduction of imports by $52,000,000. 

On the other hand, for reasons not 


given, exports of Scotch whiskey to this 
_ country dropped to 60 per cent of the 


- prewar level. 


Schools 

PUBLIC SCHOOL education is receiving 
constantly increasing criticism. Some 
of it comes from the teachers them- 
selves, who deplore the growing tend- 
ency to introduce experimental meth- 


/ods of instruction. One of their num- 
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'zation of classroom procedures.” 


ber, Prof. S. A. Courtis, of the Educa- 
tion Department of Michigan Univer- 


sity, has called the present system 


“autocratic,” and urges “the democrati- 

He 

believes education is too regimented. 
The schools of Austria are having the 
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same trouble in something of the samé 
way, but for a more discernible reason. 
The system of education, introduced 
after World War I, became anti-demo- 
cratic, and later, under Nazi propa- 
ganda, was forced into thoroughly 
totalitarian molds. Those who are now 
trying to restore a freer system into 
these schools are being hindered by the 
inertia of established customs, poverty 
of resources and personnel, as well as 
by the residue of instructors trained in 
Nazi methods and material, especially 
in the critical lower grades. The same 
is true, though more acutely and des- 
perately, with respect to the public 
school system of Greece. 


Propaganda 

THOUGH IT Is reported that the Soviet 
intends to offer no protest against the 
radio programs of England and Amer- 
ica, to be directed toward the Russian 
people, many observers believe they 
will be of little or no use. While there 
are said to be 75,000 short-wave re- 
ceiving sets in European Russia, most 
of them are in schools, and thus under 
official control. 

Nevertheless even officials may be 
influenced, and Yugoslavia is an ex- 
ample. When America recently granted 
recognition to Tito’s government, the 
authorities allowed only the printing of 
the initial fact of recognition. American 
broadcasts, however, beamed the full 
text of the note to the Yugoslavian 
public, including the six paragraphs of 
disapproval of Tito’s brand of “democ- 
racy.” It was heard, for thousands 
called at the American Embassy in 
Belgrade, requesting a copy of the full 
text of the note. The government was 
forced to print the entire note in the 
public press in an endeavor to regain 
some measure of the public confidence. 


WASHINGTON 


BY OSCAR F. BLACK WELDER 


THE MINERS' STRIKE 


Some people in Washington believe a 
65-cent per hour minimum pay is prac- 
ticable now and that it can be raised to 
a 75-cent level in the next few years. 

Perhaps thinking like that accounts 
for the quiet reaction to the miners’ 
strike, with not one Federal voice lifted 
in protest up to this writing, no one 
even proposing an extension of the 
work contract pending further negotia- 
tions. 

Last week I had a good chance to look 
into the mind of the labor leaders. John 
L. Lewis had promised to speak for the 
Washington Kiwanis Club but stayed at 
the negotiations conference and sent 
John J. Owens, president of the Ohio 
District of the United Mine Workers of 
America. Here’s part of that speech. 


What the union has done 

“The history of the American labor 
movement is the history of the United 
Mine Workers of America. The voice 
of our organization has been heard in 
the legislative halls of America... . 
What light is to the eye, what love is to 
the heart, what liberty is to the soul, 
that the United Mine Workers is to the 
miners. To build and maintain a free 
America is ever our aim. Ours is about 
the only country where men can work 
and contract for their labors as in- 
genuity and talents permit them to do. 
We want industry to be owned and 
managed and operated by those who 
invest their money, and we want those 
who are employed in those industries to 
enjoy an American standard of ex- 
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istence that will permit them to live as 
God meant human beings to live.” 


Welfare 

One of the pending questions is the 
establishment of a welfare fund to be 
administered by the United Mine Work- 
ers for the benefit of their members. 
Why? According to the Federal Bureau 
of Mines, in the past 35 years 66,410 
men have been killed. That is an aver- 
age of 1,889 per year; 61 more each 
year, or a total of 2,135, have been per- 
manently or totally disabled. Multiply 
this by the number of wives and chil- 
dren represented, and you begin to see 
the proportion of the problem. 


Working days 

The average number of working days 
per year for the past 35 years has been 
206. During this peried 2,275,000 men 
were injured. The loss of man hours 
because of injuries was an average of 
40 days each. What do men live on 
when they are injured? .Compensation 
benefits average about $15 per week. 
With an average family of five, that 
would mean 43 cents a day for cloth- 
ing, shelter, medical attention. The 
Union is asking for a welfare fund—a 
plan which will include insurance, hos- 
pitalization, rehabilitation. For 10 cents 
a ton on all coal mined this could be 
done. This would cost the operator 
about 30 cents per day. It would cost 
the consumer about $1.00 per year if he 
uses ten tons per year. That is labor’s 
case for the miners’ welfare fund, part 
of their demand in this strike. 
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_non-fraternization regulations, 
| prevent them from entering private 
. homes. 


By STEWART W. HERMAN 


Chaplains Confer with German Pastors 


Situations in Austria and Poland described by 


observers returning to Geneva 


ONE OF THE MOST recent projects of 


_/the World Council in trying to re-es- 
tablish Christian relations 


between 
Germany and America is to encourage 
regular meetings of German pastors 
and American chaplains in towns and 


' cities where there has been no contact 
of that kind. Unfortunately, American 


chaplains are still officially subject to 
which 


Of course this regulation ap- 


| plies not only to chaplains and it is 


invariably disregarded by them as well 
as by 90 per cent of the others in the 
occupation army. 


One of the greatest mistakes of the 


war was that we have not given ade- 
| quate opportunity to Christian forces 
to meet together and lay plans now for 
_ preventing anti-Christian parties and 
i policies. from gaining the ascendancy. 


_A number of chaplains, however, have 


_ broken all the rules and have done a 


wonderful piece of work for the recon- 


i 


 ciliation of churches all over Europe. 


We have recently entertained two 


| groups of chaplains from Italy, led by 


,Colonel Frank Brown, formerly. of 
Philadelphia. During the conference 


'|one of the chaplains, Wallace Hale of 


Texas, was asked to preach in the 
American Church, Berlin, and he stated 
that his recent visit to America had 


greatly alarmed ‘him because he felt 


that people at home were becoming 
selfish and _ self-centered. Chaplain 


| Hale has taken a great deal of interest 
‘in Italian relief and also in the status 
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of German war prisoners, and he feels 
that America still has much to do in 
Europe. 


ONE OF THE COUNTRIES where Prot- 
estantism is fighting a desperate battle 
for existence is Austria, where the Lu- 
theran Church is very small in com- 
parison with the Roman Catholic ma- 
jority. Austria, of course, became the 
crossroads of movement between the 
Balkans and the western countries. For 
example, all German colonists in Ro- 
mania, Hungary and Yugoslavia were 
evacuated by Hitler as the Russians 
advanced. Then they were ordered 
back into the Balkans by the Russian 
armies, but when they arrived they 
found that the new Balkan govern- 
ments would not permit them to settle. 

Not being able to regain their old 
homes, they tried to return to Germany 
but the military governments would no 
longer permit them to enter except as 
regular transports of expellees. Conse- 
quently thousands of these people are 
milling around in Austria. The Aus- 
trian Lutheran Church, which numbers 
only 300,000 members, has been called 
upon to try to help the large numbers 
of Lutherans who have come out of | 
the southeast. 

Refugee pastors are being granted a 
monthly allowance of 200 marks, but 
that is hardly enough to pay for one 
day’s good eating at present black mar- 
ket prices. Vienna alone has 5,000 Prot- 
estants who are desperately in need of 
help, including 1,000 aged and ill and 
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another 1,000 refugees without clothes, 
shoes, or household goods. 

There is a great shortage of church 
schools owing to the fact that the Nazis 
confiscated about 100 of them. The 
greatest loss to the Lutheran Church 
was the burning of the famous Karls- 
platz School by the Nazis just at the 
end of the war, as the Russians were 
marching into the city. Emperor Franz 
Josef I had given the land to the Lu- 
theran and Greek Orthodox churches of 
Vienna in order to erect a model school. 
To replace it today will cost about 
1,000,000 shillings, that is $100,000 at the 
very low official rate of exchange. 

The Lutheran Church in Austria lost 
eight of its buildings and five others 
were very badly damaged. Other needs 
include such modest—but important 
because unobtainable—items as type- 
writers for the church office, one auto- 
mobile, one motorcycle, two bicycies 
and a mimeograph machine. Thirty 
robes are needed either for refugee 
pastors or for those who were bombed 
out; and—a very significant item—43 
knapsacks for pastors who have to 
travel around their large parishes on 
foot or on bicycle. 


The Department of Reconstruction at 


Geneva is doing everything it can to - 


meet these needs. Requests come from 
all quarters and cannot be answered 
unless American churches, as well as 
Swedish, Swiss, and British churches, 
come to the rescue: 


THE Rev. WERNER WICKSTROM, an 
American Methodist member of our 
staff, has just returned from a six 


—»* 


weeks’ trip in Finland and Poland ~ 


where he was able to spend a great deal 
of time with church leaders. He is prob- 


ably one of the first foreigners to pene- 


trate into Polish-occupied East Prus- 
sia where he found great distress 
among the churches, Buildings had 
been plundered and there were virtu- 
ally no ministers available to prevent 
confiscations of Protestant property by 
the Roman Catholic clergy. South of 
Warsaw more than 200 Greek Orthodox 
churches had been requisitioned by the 
Roman Catholics, because the Greek 
Orthodox, in spite of the fact that they 
speak no Russian, are branded as Rus- 
sian. In the same manner all Polish 
Protestants are usually branded as Ger- 
mans because they are Protestants. 


Here, Waste—There, Starvation 


By HOWARD E. KERSHNER 


If Americans mobilized the food they throw 
away, it would suffice to feed hungry Europe 


To MAINTAIN HEALTH and strength a 
human being requires 20 pounds of fat 
per year. In the United States we con- 
sume 44 pounds—more than twice what 
we need, while in western Europe our 
Allies and friends have eight to ten 
pounds—less than half of the minimum 
requirement. 
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What right has anyone to more than 
he needs while his friends perish with 


| 
L 
: 


d 
z 


half of what they require? How can 


a Christian swallow his unrationed ba- 
con and butter, pie crust, French fried 


potatoes and salad dressing to the ex- 


tent of twice his needs while his fellow- 


Christians die for the want of what he — | 
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_ earelessly wastes? If we reduced our 
' fat consumption to 20 pounds per year 


per person, or just the amount of our 
need, we would 
have left for export 
enough to make 
good the deficit 
now existing in the 
fat ration of three 
hundred million 
people. 

When I see food 
swimming in fat and see it deep in the 
pans and skillets of American homes, I 
remember seeing this life-protecting 
food doled out at three drops per child 
—a pound divided among 500 children. 


WHEN I soarpep the American plane 
to start home after a recent visit to 
Europe a big piece of roast beef, an- 
other generous portion of ham and a 
thick slice of cheese were served to 
every one of the 24 passengers on board 
—more concentrated protein food than 
I had had the previous month on the 
Continent. I could not eat it for think- 
ing of my friends who had none. 

Since my return I have addressed 
many luncheons and dinner conferences 


all over this country. Always more 


| us. 


food than we could eat was served to 
We nibble at two big pieces of 


_ chicken or eat one and leave the other. 


| 
| 


| 


It goes to the garbage can. It is the 
same in hotels, dining cars and homes 
all over America. We eat what we hap- 
pen to want of a meal and shove the 
rest aside, heedless of the fact that it 
would save precious lives. 


Accorpinc to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture we waste one-fifth as much 
food as we eat, or enough for more than 
25,000,000 people. Think of it—not 
bothering to gather up the crumbs that 
fall from our tables, in order that our 


allies and friends. yes, even our Chris- 
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tian brethren, may live! How do you 
suppose that looks to our friends in 
England and Europe? They cannot un- 
derstand. I know we have done much 
for Europe and Asia, and we will do. 
more, but never to the point of sacrifice. 
Even during the war we only played at 
rationing ourselves. We never went 
hungry or tightened our belts. In fact, 
most of us lengthen them a little every 
year. 

I am not suggesting that we do with- 
out anything we really need. If we 
would mobilize what we waste, it would 
suffice. When I saw children in schools 
without paper to write on, I thought of 
the white paper that goes into our waste 
baskets. When I saw children without 
pencils or slate pencils trying to do 
their arithmetic on pieces of broken 
slate shingles that they had picked up 
from destroyed roofs, I thought of the 
idle pencils in this country, worn down 
to about four inches and accumulating 
in our desks or thrown into our waste 
baskets. If we could collect them, mil- 
lions of them, every child would have 
something to write with. 


I HAVE SEEN children starving in the 
cities of Europe when food was spoiling 
in the country, 75 miles away, because 
there was no means of transportation. 
And then I came home and found we 
were going where we pleased on all the 
unrationed gasoline we choose to buy. 
I cannot understand or be reconciled to 
it. To me it is unqualifiedly wrong of 
us carelessly to waste or fail voluntarily 
to restrict our use of that which, if 
shared, would save the lives of our 
friends. A little unselfishness here 
would bind whole peoples to us in ties 
of friendship stronger than steel, which 
would do much to insure peace for gen- 
erations to come. ; 

(By permission of the New York Times) 
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Don’t Believe What You Can’t See! 


By W. R. SIEGART 


“I co a FisHinc.” That was said by 
Simon Peter to others of Jesus’ apos- 
tolic band, and they answered him, “We 


also come with thee.” On that fishing © 


trip a wonderful thing happened to 
them, for Jesus, now risen again, came 
and talked with them. 

Let’s also go a fishing. In the waters 
of the earth are all sorts and kinds of 
fishes. Every person seems to have his 
favorite. Among my favorites is one 
that I have watched from the deck of a 
ship around the West Indies. It is 
called the flying fish. It breaks the 
water and glides for long distances 
through the air. The flying fish are a 
beautiful sight because they appear to 
be so graceful as they seek the sun, 
the light, and the upper air. 

One day as I was meditating upon 
the flying fish, I began to imagine what 
would happen if that fish could talk and 
if he went visiting other fishes deeper 
in the ocean. There are fishes deep in 
the water that never see the light be- 
cause it does not come that far. I could 
hear our flying fish say to his cousins 
of the deep, “Up where I go there is 
air without water.” 

“Never heard of such a thing. Don’t 
believe it.” The fish who dwelt in dark- 
ness replied with a sneer. 

“Oh yes, there is,” our flying fish said. 
“T have fiown through it. True, you 
can’t see it, you can’t hear or taste it, 
but it is there, and you must believe 
me.” 

“That’s just talk. Fishes don’t fly, be- 
cause we are fish and we can’t fly. And 
there is no such air, because what you 
can’t see, or hear, or taste, or feel does 
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not exist,” replied the fish of darkness 
who thought he was wise. 

Our flying fish was a little hurt that © 
his cousins would not believe him. “If 
you could lift yourself out of the water 
as I do, you would see that there is air 
without water. More than that, there 
is a great blue sky, and in the sky is © 
a big ball of fire that gives a wonderful ~ 
light to all the world. People who live 
up there call it the sun.” 

“Wonderful story,” they all replied, 
laughing. “Go on. Go on. Tell us some 
more of that tall story. We are amused.” 

Little flying fish went on with his 
story. “After a while that ball of fire 
called the sun begins to go away and 
seems to sink into the sea. Then dark- 
ness comes like that here around you. 
A different large ball appears in the 
sky, not as bright as the one by day, 
and it sends silvery waves of light over 
the ocean. It is call the moon. And all 
around it in the sky are smaller lights 
called stars.” 

Now the laughter was loud and long. 

“Qh, that’s funny,” said one who 
thought he knew a great deal. “Im- 
agine, just imagine, things like air, light, 
sun, moon and stars! We don’t believe 
it. How can you prove what you say?” 

“Why, just swim to the surface of the 
water and lift yourself out like I do and 
you will see for yourself. Come.” 

But one who thought himself a very 
wise fish said, “Only that is true which 
can be proved right here where I live. 
What I can’t understand here, just does 
not exist. Anything else is a myth.” 

The flying fish could not understand 
why they did not believe him. “Just 
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come with me from this darkness in 
which you live to the light above. Then 
you can see at least the reflection of 
the light, the sun, the moon and the 
stars on the water.” 

“Don’t take him seriously,” said an- 
other of the fish of darkness. “He is a 
mental case. Humor him, but don’t ex- 
cite him. We who have studied the 
mind know all about such things. He 
is sick and ought to be in a mental 
hospital.” 

So all the fish of the deep, dark 
depths of the ocean laughed loud and 
long. Then they gave the flying fish a 
rising vote of thanks for a nice, enter- 
taining story. 


THEN A CURIOUS ONE came over and 
said, “I want to examine you. You look 
like us. You have fins, eyes, scales, and 
you breathe through your gills just as 


we do. How does it come that you 
speak of such strange things about 
which none of us ever heard before?” 

Our flying fish answered him, “It is 
true that I am a fish. But I can lift my- 
self out of the water and see the sky 
with the sun and moon and stars. While 
I can’t stay up there very long, I can 
stay long enough to learn something 
about what is above. By going up often 
I can learn more and more. I tell you, 
it is true, and it is beautiful, and won- 
derful.” 

Then he left and went up toward the 
light, but his cousins of the deep stayed 
in their darkness. Silence reigned for 
a while until it was broken by one who 
refused to believe. “It must be awful 
up there. Imagine living in a place that 
affects your mind like that. Let’s give 
thanks that we are safe and sane here 
in our home amid the darkness.” 


Easter 


By ALBERT W. SHUMAKER 


SprRING is in the air. It is stirring in 
our souls. The outdoors beckons to us 
with an irresistible call. We must go 
to see the budding trees and plants that 
are painting the landscape with gor- 
geous colors and filling the air with 
vibrant fragrance. Nor can we resist 
the call to leave our work when the 
song of a bird announces another new 
arrival from the sunny southland. How 
trim are the gardens from which the 
leaves have been raked to permit the 
tender young shoots to reach the sun- 
light! The smell of their burning adds 
a charm to the warm night air. Spring 
is here again, and everywhere its charm 
pervades our life. a 

We love the spring because it is the 
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time of new life. The buds and the 
shoots and the birds all tell us of the 
rebirth of life in nature. That has 
helped to kindle in man the hope that 
his own life will not cease to be. He 
has watched the spring bring new life 
to the fields and woods that had died in 
a blaze of glory the previous fall, and 
he has hoped that for him there might 
also be’a springtime after his body had 
been stilled in death and laid away to 
rest in the bosom of the earth. So men 
have always loved the spring and all 
peoples through all the ages have had 
their spring festivals—the festivals that 
were patronized throughout the ages 
hy the gods and goddesses of fertility, 
the symbols of undying life. 
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But every sprinc is followed by an- 
other fall That which was so lovely 
last spring died last fall. So for men 
there is no real surety in the surging 
hope of spring. It is a thrilling hope. 
Yet it is just a hope and nothing more. 
That is, it was only a hope until the 
day of the resurrection of Jesus Christ. 
On that day the hope of life after death 
became a certainty. Christ’s resurrec- 
tion took away all uncertainty. That is 
why Christian people no longer cele- 
brate any festivals of spring. Why 
should they bother about the shadows 
of mere hope when they have the as- 
surance of reality that comes with 
Easter? How much lovelier is the thrill 
of the springtime to one who lives it in 
the fellowship of the risen Christ! 


EASTER IS THE pay that brings us the 
assurance of life after death. It is the 
day that makes us sure that our souls 
are immortal Men of old laid hold of 
the faith that their souls were somehow 
akin to God and that the divine spark 
in them would survive the experience 
of death. They philosophized about na- 
ture and the character of human life in 
order to find a logical and satisfying 
proof for their faith But of certain 
proof there was none. No one had ever 
returned from the journey into the val- 
ley of the shadow of death to tell of a 
land beyond. ; 

It was Jesus who did that on Easter 
Day. Once Jesus said to his disciples, 
“I am the resurrection and the life.” 
Now we can believe him because he 
proved on Easter that he was telling 
the truth. He came forth from the grave 
and proved that he is the master and 
conqueror of death. By his resurrec- 
tion glory he lighted up the way that 
leads through the valley of the shadow 
of death to the land of eternal life. 

Not only did Jesus bring us the as- 


surance of life after death, but he also 
tells us that we can look forward to a 
personal immortality. He once said to 
a disciple, “He that believeth in me, 
though he were dead, yet shall he live.” 


NOWHERE ELSE CAN WE find such as- 
surance. Even the ancient hope born of 
the promise of spring can look only to 
the preservation of life itself and not to 
the survival of any individual living 
thing. On Easter most of our altars will 
be filled with beautiful lilies. Next year 
there will be other lilies to take their 
place, but these blooms and their love- 
liness will be no more. Nature prom- 
ises only to preserve the life of the 


The same holds true for people. A 
young couple marries and takes great 
pride in the rearing of their children. 
They see their children marry and 
watch with great interest the growth of 
their grandchildren. Yet, as they do, 
able summons of death. They shall die, 
but life will go on. The race survives, 
though the individual perishes. There 
is nowhere in nature, not even in the 
thrill of the resurgent life of the spring- 
time, assurance that any specifie person 
shall live after death. Such knowledge 
comes alone from the transcendent 
power of the risen Christ. 

Because of Christ’s promises, made 
valid by his Easter triumph, each of us 
knows that he shall live again as an 
individual personality. Our Lord has 
gone to prepare a place for each of us. 
Though our mortal bodies shall return 
again to the dust, we shall continue as 
immortal beings the life that began in 
our mortal form. So Easter means not 
only immortality; it also means life 


after death for me as an individual dis- _ 


ciple of the risen Lord. 


2% Colleges are His Congregation 


By MARIANNE DE GRAFF 


Dr. Donald Heiges ministers to a thousand Lutherans 
studying in New York, and he likes his work 


THE FIRST AND ONLY Protestant stu- 
dent pastor of New York City is a Lu- 
theran—the Rey. Donald Russel Heiges. 

“Ready,” “willing,” and “able” are 
not only adjectives necessary in de- 
scribing this man. He gives the words 
themselves new meaning! In his work 


he keeps in contact with 25 colleges, 
- 1,049 Lutheran students, 135 alumni, 15 
_ faculty members, 100 “friends of Lu- 
- therans,” and five clubs! 


“My heart’s in the student field. 


_ We're on the threshold of a new day. 
I intend to stick with it all my life!” 
he says simply enough. And every- 
_ thing about him proves he’s sincere. 


His 36 years don’t seem to show in 


his physical characteristics—tall, well- 


built, wavy brown hair, laughing blue 
eyes—he looks like an undergraduate. 
~ But his words show mature thought— 
wise, well-considered, and plenty of it! 


| His HOME aLso is like a warm, wise 
_ heart ready to serve the students. The 
i | eleventh floor, seven-room apartment 


_ overlooks the campuses of both Bar- 


- nard College and Columbia University. 


| All the rooms open freely into one an- 


| 


_ other, and through enormous windows 
| the sun tries to outshine host Heiges in 
)| hospitality. 

. Family and work are eectively 


_ united. Children’s song books on an 


| open piano divert the visitor entering 


_the reception foyer. The office, the first 
-room on the right, is decorated with 
.two samples of the Heiges’ hobby— 
| aiming Hour of Prayer,” 
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and “Sunset Shadows.” The spacious, 
beautifully appointed living and dining 
rooms are masterpieces of homemaking. 

“It’s always an open house for stu- 
dents,” Dr. Heiges says. “We often feed 
as many as 40 people at a time. Occa- 
sionally we even bunk a crowd. Once 
we had the guest room filled, someone 
sleeping on the settee, another on a cot 
in the foyer, and a less comfortable 
comrade accommodated in the dining 
room!” he laughed. 

“My wife, Mary, has her hands full 
with me and my work. Our children 
are just her hobby—they only take 24 
hours a day!” 

Dr. Heiges’ two daughters, Joan 
Christina, age three, and Carol Sue, 
seven, give every indication of follow- 
ing their father’s footsteps. Already 
Carol Sue’s clay sculpturing and water- 
color paintings are edging over into the 
wall-space allotted to her father’s ex- 
hibition photos. 


But Dr. HEIcEs CAN TAKE all this in 
his stride. After all, he has 10 years of 
student. work behind him! He became 
chaplain of Gettysburg College when 
he graduated there in 1934. And he 
was successful enough to stay there 
until July 1944 when he came to New 
York. 

As outlined by Dr. Heiges, his duties 
as the pastor for Lutheran students in 
greater New York have three general 
aspects: organizational, reeine: and 
liaison work. 

‘The organizational work includes 
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New York Student Pastor, Dr. Donald Heiges 


the regular programs of clubs, monthly 
rallies, and occasional parties. Coun- 
seling and pastoral calling involve go- 
ing to schools on set schedules, calling 
on students in dormitories, and receiv- 
ing them at home. Liaison work—re- 
lating Lutheran activities to those of 
other religious organizations—is per- 
haps Dr. Heiges’ point of major em- 
phasis. 

“My concern is to relate my job with 
a student to the whole program. If I 
couldn’t do that, I’d quit tomorrow!” he 
said. 

AS SAMPLES OF SOME of his counseling 
work, Dr. Heiges described several 
“cases”: 

“A young girl from South Carolina 
just entered Julliard Institute of Mu- 
sical Art. She had never before been 
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far from home—her parents still less so. 
But, by means of a scholarship induce- 
ment, here she was in the unknown 
North—furthermore, in the Babylon of 
New York City! 

“Her parents were convinced the 
odds were against her surviving kid- 
napping, mugging, or killing in the 
streets before she got far in her educa- 
tion. They wrote me in typical parental 
style, asking me to rescue her before 
she was liquidated! 

“Fortunately, I had already received 
her name from Julliard. She had been 
to the house several times and doubt- 
less would be again and again. It was 
easy to reassure her parents. 

“The second type of problem in coun- 
seling is the GI, or student in uniform. 
For example, the other afternoon the 
Office of Registration at Columbia Uni- 
versity called me. They were having a 
little trouble advising a young Lutheran 
fellow from Minnesota. He was on 
terminal leave from the air force. He 
asked to take courses for a two-month 
period preparatory to entering a west- 
ern seminary. 

“The Office asked -me to please talk 
with him and find out just what it was 
he was after. 

“I was properly humble. The boy 
had about 16 rows of ribbons. Four or 
five years in the navy. Had pounded 
Japan during the critical stage. Had 
been all over the Pacific. He wanted to 
be a preacher. 

“‘Why go to college two months?’ I 
asked him, perplexed. I thought what 
he wanted was a Lutheran seminary. 

“He was a smart fellow. He ex- 


plained that his experiences in the navy 


convinced him a minister today has to 
be able to meet men on their own 
ground. So he wanted to expose him- 
self to all the humanism in the class- 
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rooms and see what was going on in a 
great university. 

“Of course, Columbia, the stronghold 
of John Dewey, was a symbol of every- 
thing anti-religious he had thought 
about. You can imagine Columbia’s 
response to that! 

“T was thrilled he had the foresight 
and initiative to plan anything like this. 
We looked over catalogues together. I 
ealled up and pulled strings. Now he’s 
enrolled without spending too much 
money. He’s here to supper almost 
every week. It’s an eye-opening expe- 
rience. He’s discovering that Morning- 
side Heights is not the bed of iniquity 
he thought it! 

“Then, of course, many boys in uni- 
form need counseling on another angle. 
They're nervous and jittery. They pace 
up and down, speak excitedly. They 
need some place to call home. In a 
short time, they are remarkably calmed 
down, in civilian clothes, and normal 
as ever. ; 


“THe THIRD TYPE of counseling called 
for is illustrated by the case of the stu- 
‘ dent from aé conservative religious 
background who bumps into biology 
and psychology for the first time. 

“When students meet the conflicis 
- with the Bible on creation and evolu- 
tion, for some reason they don’t go to 
their own pastors. They come to see 


= me, not infrequently sent by the cam- 
“| pus advisor. They have been unable 


to adjust to their new ideas. 

“My job involves re-establishing 
their religious stability and giving them 
' || a technique to assimilate scientific 

‘| knowledge and not lose faith. 

x “There are two possible approaches. 
s*\ The first one I think is poor. I never 
‘| use it. It simply says the Bible is true 
_ and science is bunk. ; 

_ “The second approach is to get the 
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student to see that the Bible is not a 
scientific textbook and never pretended 
to be one. Then he can reinterpret 
creation in terms of scientific knowl- 
edge so as to retain the essential ele- 
ment—the creativity of God. 

“After talking with such students, I 
give them something to read. It has to 
be selected with their training and 
background in mind. Many have never 
thought about philosophy. Gradually I 
suggest something more advanced. It’s 
not long before they start to walk on 
their own feet again. 


“COUNSELING IS NOT a technique. It’s 
an art. No individual case fits into any 
set pattern,” he concluded. 

As though he hadn’t already ex- 
plained how he spent his time, the 
ready, willing, and able Dr. Heiges 
produced a report, some 30 pages long, 
and said: 

“This goes more into detail, and 
covers some other activities I ought to 
mention. .. . The clubs in Barnard, Co- 
lumbia, Hunter, N.Y.U.. and Queens 
Colleges, the Nurses’ Guild, Friends of 
Lutheran Students, our support of Lu- 
theran World Action, World Student 
Service Fund, and the Welfare Board 
Projects.” 

He paused a few moments and turned 
a page or two. 

A section on Wagner College read in 


part: 


“WAGNER LUTHERANS were not only 
the first to make their contribution to 
the area budget, but they went so far 
as to oversubscribe their allotment. 
Not satisfied with that, they made a 
special gift toward Lutheran Student 
Action. . . . The Staten Island Luther- 
ans have been present at every Coun- 
ceil meeting. . . . Dr. Martin, their ad- 
visor, has attended most of them... . 
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At the area conference Wagner had 
more representatives than any other 
school . . .” 

As for students in uniform: 

“Students in uniform have fallen 
into the following categories: (1) mid- 
shipmen at Columbia; (2) V-12 stu- 
dents at Columbia; (3) a small number 
in various schools doing research for 
the army and navy; (4) cadet nurses 
in the various hospitals; (5) the ASTP 
unit at the Heights, New York Univer- 
sity; and (6) the WAVES at Hunter in 
the Bronx.” 

Then, with typical thoroughness, Dr. 
Heiges says he is dissatisfied with his 
own work.... 

“|. . the lack. of a Bible study pro- 
gram will be remedied in the future... 
poor attendance, as compared with 
small colleges (this in spite of pub- 
licity): 10,000 pieces of distributed 
mimeographed material, personal com- 


munications, announcements, special 
bulletins, invitations and notices, and 
the publication, ‘The New York Lu- 
theran Student.’ ” 


Poor ATTENDANCE, however, is a very 
relative thing. Dr. Heiges follows his 
complaint with the facts: He fed 539 
people in his home in one year (with 
the help of “a number of card tables 
provided from the Heiges personal 
budget!”). 

Also, he made personal contacts at 
home with 152 students, and on the 
campuses with 298 students, plus 474 
contacts with other people concerning 
student work. 

He preached 11 times, made 28 talks 
and addresses. . . . But why go on? 

You get the idea. 

He is ready, willing, and able! 

Now you know what those words 
mean! 
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THe CHURCH 


I am a necessity to all who prize peace, progress and purity. 

I am hung about with sweetest memories—memories of glad boys 
and happy girls, memories of beautiful brides, of saintly mothers, of 
grandfathers who slowly groped their way down the long, long trail. 

I am decked with loving tears, crowned by happy hands and aided 


by heroic hearts. 


I live in the beckoning visions of the young and in the backward 


dreams of the old. 


I lift up the fallen, relieve the burdened, strengthen the weak, 


help the distressed. 


I show mercy to the man in the purple and fine linen, and bestow 
kindness on the man in homespun and cotton. 

I bestow gifts that neither gold can buy, nor kings remove. These 
are given to all who seek them in sincerity. 

I restore to defeated hearts the freshness, the eagerness, and the 


spirit of conquering courage. 


I am the heaven-sent agent through which the Divine Christ sends 
His saving gospel to sinning, suffering, sordid, selfish souls. 
I am calling you! I am the CHURCH. 
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—AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


Student Center 


By RUTH SIFFERD SCHNEIDER 


Brit GALEN rang the bell of the drab- 
looking boarding house. He was glad 
to have finished registering in the en- 
gineering school which he had long 
dreamed of attending. But he felt lonely. 

Mrs. Bates, the landlady, answered 
the door. After Bill had explained him- 
self and asked for a room, she nodded 
curtly. “Returned service man, aren’t 
you,” she stated rather than asked, as 
if the fact was quite obvious. “You'll 
want a single room. Follow me—just 
one left.” 

Too tired even to wonder much at 
Mrs. Bates’s rather high-handed man- 
ner, Bill found himself in a small plain 
room. He threw himself on the bed in 
the corner. His thoughts ran back over 
the events of the preceding month. First 
had come his discharge from the army 
after nearly two years overseas. His 
parents had been dead for some years; 
so he returned to the home of his older 


' sister in their home town. His furlough 


had been disappointing. Of course it 
had been good to see all the old friends; 


and his sister and her husband had al-_ 


ways been his real pals. But when Bill 


had left for the army, he had been just 


out of high school—a boy full of zest 
for adventure. Now he was a man, 


_ feeling as if he had known enough ad- 


_. venture to last a lifetime—and more. 


Then there was Janice, his high- 
school sweetheart. There had never 
been another girl for Bill, but he had 
always thought there was plenty of 
time—as indeed there had been before 
war changed the tempo of things. While 
Bill was gone, Janice had grown up; 
she had gone to a city hospital as a 


. cadet nurse. She had written often to 
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Bill, but, when he saw her soon after 
his return, he knew that she would 
never be more than an old friend. 


AFTER A LONG, strange month of re- 
adjustment, Bill had decided to go to 
engineering school, very grateful for 
the government’s help—and here he 
was! The university had a huge en- 
rollment—almost double the population 
of his home town—and Bill didn’t know 
a single person. He thought to himself, 
as he began unpacking, “Wonder if I'll 
ever be satisfied. In the army there was 
always too much to do. At Sis’s I had 
nothing to do. Now here I am as lonely 
as I ever imagined anyone could be.” 

The next few days were busy. But 
all the rush of buying supplies, attend- 
ing classes, finding proper buildings on 
a huge campus, seemed to accentuate 
Bill’s loneliness. 


ONE DAY HE WAS invited to a smoker 
at a fraternity house. It had been his 
brother-in-law’s fraternity 10 years be- 
fore, so Bill had no illusions as to 
whence came the invitation. Even so, 
he rather looked forward to meeting 
some men with whom he might make 
friends. When he arrived, there were 
upwards of, 200 men in a large recrea- 
tion room. One group was hunched 
over a radio hearing a football broad- 
cast. Boogie-woogie was being played 
at the piano. No one recognized Bill. 
When finally he asked about the boy 
who had called and invited him to this 
affair, he was told that Jim had left 
school, having suddenly decided to en- 
ter medical school somewhere else. It 
was disheartening, but Bill made the 
best of it. When he left two hours later, 
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he had the feeling that no one there 
would .ever recognize him or bother to 
hunt him up. So that was that! 

The next Sunday Bill went to church. 
The congregation was large. The music 
was good. Bill loved to sing, but had 
almost forgotten how, and there had 
been no opportunity for so long! As he 
was leaving, someone handed him a 
card and said, “Won’t you fill out this 
card, please, and drop it in the box at 
the rear of the church? You look like 
a new student.” Just those friendly 
words made Bill feel immensely better. 

Perhaps-they did something about new 
students at that church, Bill thought, 
as he ate his solitary dinner in a small 
restaurant. He had missed his church, 
he realized. In the army, the chaplain 
had been a great fellow. It began to 
occur to Bill that his situation was 
slightly different now. An army chap- 
lain’s business was to make religion ap- 
pealing to a certain number of men. 
In a civilian church, the minister could 
not reach people unless they first made 
an effort to be reached. He was glad 
he had signed the card. 


PERHAPS IT WAS BILL’s. growing 
awareness of the necessity of making 
some conscious effort to get the most 
out of life that made him notice a 
rather pale-looking girl sitting alone 
two tables away. She was eating ab- 
stractedly, staring into space. Later, 
when she rose quickly and hurried out, 
looking neither to right nor left, Bill 
suddenly knew that she was lonely too. 

That following week, work went bet- 
ter than before, and several times Bill 
found himself making casual remarks 
to his classmates without such painful 
effort as at first. On Friday evening 
when he returned from his laboratory 
class, Mrs. Bates handed him a mimeo- 
graphed sheet of paper. “A man left 
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this for you,” she explained. 

The sheet gave the address and name 
of a student center sponsored by the 
church Bill had attended. It invited 
him to a regular Friday night party, to 
a Sunday evening fellowship supper 
and discussion meeting, to various other 
events in the future, and above all, to 
drop in any day, afternoons or eve- 
nings, for a bit of home atmosphere. 
It sounded too good to be true. 

After dinner, having settled down to 
writing his weekly letter to his sister, 
Bill was grateful to be able to tell her 
of the church and its student center in- 
vitation. When he had finished, he 
glanced at his watch and found it was 
not quite eight. He decided to look up 
the student center—just to see what the 
place was like. 


THE WALK WAS sHORT and Bill soon 
found a_ brightly-lighted two-story 
house. He stood a moment in the sha- 
dows watching the door open and shut 


on several groups. of young people. In, 


fact, he was so interested that he failed 
to hear someone walk up and stop 
near by. Then, by the light of a pass- 
ing car, he saw a girl standing quite 
near on the other side of a hedge, in- 
tent on watching the same house. An- 
‘other car went by, and Bill looked at 
her more closely. His first impression 
had been correct. It was the same girl 
who had eaten alone last Sunday. 

The coincidence made it seem per- 
fectly proper for Bill to walk nearer 
and speak to the girl. “Everyone else 
seems to know someone else,” he said. 
“What do you say we join forces and go 
in to the party?” 

The girl looked up quickly, then 
smiled a little. “I’d love to go,” she 
admitted, “but I just haven’t quite 
enough courage.” 

“Come on, I’ll pretend I have enough 
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courage for two,” Bill said, surprised to 
find that the prospect of meeting 
strange people really held no dread for 
him now. “My name is Bill Galen—en- 
gineering—returned GI—I saw you in 
Young’s Restaurant Sunday.” 

‘T know,” the girl answered. “I’ve 
seen you there several times. My name 
is Virginia Webb and I don’t like it 
here.” Then, as they started across the 
street, she asked, “Shall we pretend we 
know each other at the party?” 

“Sure thing,” said Bill heartily. 


As Vincinia AND Brit entered the liv- 
ing room, after having stowed their 
coats as directed, they saw an interest- 
ing group of young people. Bill shook 
hands and introduced himself and Vir- 
ginia here and there without hesitation. 
Amid the din, he was amazed to hear 
Virginia say, “Yes, I play—some—and 
Bill sings, but I don’t know if he can 
sing tonight.” Then turning toward 
him she called, “How is your throat to- 
night, Bill? They want you to sing.” 

Bill opened his mouth, but before he 
could make the reply he had planned, 
he caught Virginia’s beseeching look— 
and someone handed him a pile of 
music while another voice said, “How 
wonderful to have you two turn up to- 
night! We’ve been perishing for music.” 

So the evening was a success. Vir- 
ginia was more than an ordinary pianist, 
and a wonderful accompanist, and since 
there was nothing on earth Bill liked to 
do more than sing. 

When the last crumb of refreshments 
had been eaten, everyone pronounced 
it the best party yet. The young people 
had taken it for granted that Bill and 
Virginia were good friends of long 
standing, and they themselves began to 
feel that way. As they were leaving, 
Bill whispered in Virginia’s ear, “Re- 


-member I don’t even know which way 
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you live.” For answer, she took his arm 
and steered him when they reached the 
street. 


THEY WALKED ALONG in silence for a 
minute or two. Then Virginia said 
quietly, “Thank you for not letting me 
down. You see, I sat near you in 
church last Sunday and I heard you 
sing. But I did ask you about your 
throat to give you a chance to get out 
of it if you wanted to.” 

‘Listen, Virginia,” Bill said emphat- 
ically. “However you happened to know 
or guess I like to sing doesn’t matter— 
because that’s the one thing I’ve been 
wanting to do ever since I left home 
two years ago. This evening has made 
me feel like a different person. I’m not 
even lonely anymore.” 

Virginia laughed happily. “I’m not 
either,” she confided, “and I don’t mind 
saying that I’ve been terribly homesick. 
I'd keep telling myself there must be 
people here who liked things I like, but 
how was I going to meet them?” 

“Tt is because of that fine church and 
their interest in all the new students,” 
said Bill as they stopped before Vir- 
ginia’s rooming house. “Say, you didn’t 
mind that I said you and I would be the 
refreshment committee for next week’s 
party, did you?” 

“Of course I didn’t mind,” she re- 
plied. “I’m so glad you offered. I’m 
going to all their parties and Sunday 
evening meetings.” Then, as Bill 
nodded assent, she went on, “It’s up to 
us to help make other lonely students 
feel at home—just like they made us 
feel tonight. Besides, it will be a fine 
place to meet our friends.” 

‘T’'m meeting you there tomorrow 
afternoon after the game—right?” 
asked Bill and he must have been 
pleased with his answer, because he 
went whistling down the street. 
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O Grave, Where is 


By JOHN SCHMIDT 


“BAPTIZED FOR THE DEAD’—what was 
Paul talking about? No one knows for 
certain. There are several possibilities. 
There may have been some Christians, 
as there were a few later on, who 
thought it proper to receive baptism for 
loved ones who had died without the 
sacrament. It seems obvious that Paul 
would not have approved such a dis- 
tortion of the faith, but he might have 
meant, “How absurd of you to give 
high regard to a superstition and yet 
doubt the truth!” 

Others think we should read the pas- 
sage: “Else how shall they fare who 
are baptized? They are baptized on be- 
half of the dead (of themselves as dead 
in sin), but why, if the dead rise not?” 
This is possible translation, but cumber- 
some. Others suggest that unbelievers 
may be referred to who turned to 
Christ in the hope of a blessed reunion 
with Christian loved ones who have 
died. The only thing we can be sure of 
is that Paul was saying that this cus- 
tom was meaningless, apart from the 
resurrection. 

The hardships borne by the apostles 
and other believers were also evidence 
of their faith in this doctrine. Otherwise 
they would evade these hardships and 
seek to make the best of this present 
life. We should not spiritualize his “T 
die daily,” as though it concerned the 
putting to death of the self. Paul faced 
death, literally. Pagans, as well as Jews 
who regarded him as a renegade to the 
faith of his fathers, sought repeatedly 
to kill him. It is probable, though, that 
his fighting “with beasts at Ephesus” is 
figurative. Only very rarely would a 
Roman citizen (such as Paul was) be 
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KNOW 
THE BIBLE 


In | Corinthians 15:29-58, St. Paul writes his 
thrilling description of the resurrection. Study 
these verses before reading this article. 


forced into the arena with wild beasts, 
but since such combats were popular in 
Corinth, they provided a good illustra- 
tion. Surely men often acted like beasts 
when Paul came among them! 


LookED AT FROM a purely human 
point of view, why put up with all this 
if there be no resurrection? Why not 
simply say, “Let us eat and drink; for 
tomorrow we die,” if that ends it all? 
Paul was probably recalling the god- 
less in Jerusalem when that city was 
besieged. (Isa. 22:13.) Paul must have 
had contemporaries who agreed with 
him that without faith in a resurrection 
even this life loses meaning and pur- 
pose. 

The next verse indicates why the 
King James translation is no longer 
adequate for modern readers: “Evil 
communications corrupt good man- 
ners.” What Paul really wrote was, 
“Bad company ruins good morals.” It 
was a proverbial statement, written 
first by Menander in the fourth century 
B. c., but he meant only that men suffer 
socially by associating with inferiors. 
Paul goes much deeper. Be on guard, 
he warns, against those who live and 
teach falsely. “Wake right up” (so 
Luther translates) to the danger of 
these influences. Their boasted wisdom 
is really ignorance, ignorance of God. 
“T say this to your shame!” (Verse 34.) 
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Paul is ready now to climax his dis- 
cussion. So he puts into the mouth of 
“some” the questions he. intends to an- 
swer. How does this resurrection take 


place? What is the nature of the resur- 


rection body? 


ILLUSTRATIONS, not arguments, are 
drawn from nature. They are intended 
to-:clear the ground for verses 42-49 by 
removing a prejudice that says, “The 
whole thing is impossible.” No, answers 
Paul, death naturally precedes new life. 
Not only so, but there is a certain con- 
tinuity of life through death. A seed is 
planted and through its own disintegra- 
tion brings forth more grain. The bare 
kernel is given more abundant life 
through death. That is how God works. 

There are many varieties of flesh and 
many degrees of glory, as our observa- 
tion of the world and the heavens re- 
veals. These illustrations are meant to 
prepare for the teaching that the resur- 
rection body may well be different and 
more glorious than our present one. 

So, as these illustrations suggest, it is 
with the resurrection of the dead. 
(Verse 42.) The “psychic body,” the 
natural man as he exists in himself, 
must be “sown” in the seedbed of life, 
inorder that there may arise the resur- 
rected body which is controlled by the 
Spirit. The Christian doctrine sees 
eternal fellowship of the whole man, 
spirit and body, with God. It asserts 
also a real, though imperfectly under- 
stood, continuity between our present 
and our future bodies. It knows that 
they are different, yet identical. The 
new body is freed from all limitations 
and imperfections. It is different, more 
glorious. It is a body perfectly adapted 
to our new needs—“a spiritual body” 
(verse 44). Just as surely as there is 
a body subject to our human conscious- 
ness, so there is also a body that is the 
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perfect instrument of our Christian 
spirit. 

IMPERFECT LIFE comes from Adam, but 
from the last Adam (Christ), in whom 
the race makes a new beginning, comes 
a still greater life. In Him is not merely 
life, but life-creating life! We bear the 
likeness of our earthly parentage, and 
so shall we also bear the likeness of the 
heavenly. Even here we bear the image 
of Christ in us, but that image is but 
imperfectly realized. The fullness of 
His glory and holiness can be achieved 
in us only when we are given bodies 
that are capable of being perfect in- 
struments of His will. Our human trag- 
edy is that we are like Adam; our 
Christian glory is that we will be like 
Christ. 

Paul is willing to accept the state- 
ment made by these Greeks who 
sought. to dispose of the resurrection 
doctrine by saying, “Flesh and blood 
cannot inherit the kingdom of God; 
neither can corruption inherit incor- 


ruption” (verse 50). I will admit the 


truth of that, but you are wrong in the 
conclusions you draw, says the apostle. 
True, our ordinary and weak humanity 
cannot achieve eternal life. But have 
you forgotten the “mystery,” that truth 
which God has so graciously revealed 
to us? Have you forgotten the resur- 
rection? 


But WHAT OF THOSE who are still 
alive when Christ comes? How can 
they share in this new life if they still 
have their earthly bodies? Paul must 
deal with this possibility, also, espe- 
cially since the earthly church expected 
the second coming and the resurrection 
to be soon. They understood such pas- 
sages as Mark 13:30, that referred to 
the end of the Jewish nation, as apply- 
ing to the end of the world and forgot 
the warning that they should not in- 
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quire concerning “the times or the sea- 
sons, which the Father hath put in His 
own power” (Acts 1:7). Paul con- 
siders the possibility that this event 
might occur before his own death, and 
explains that both the dead and the 
living shall share in Christ’s triumph. 
Not all Christians will die, but all will 
be transformed, so that, in an instant, 
“this corruptible this mortal” 
(Augustine remarks that Paul seems 
almost to point his finger at it!) will 
put on the new clothes of incorruption 
and immortality (verse 53). 

This marks the climax of our hopes. 
‘Death is swallowed up in victory.” 
The prophecy has become the actual. 
Death the enemy has lost his power to 
injure us. 


Verse 56 reads like an explanatory 
note to make clear the joyful exclama- 
tion that precedes it. It is sin that 
makes death an enemy, for without sin 


CLASSROOM TALK WITH 


The Rev. Paul L. Foulk of Hanover, Pa., 
has recently conducted a class for young 
people on courtship and marriage. Inter- 
est in the subject was shown by a regis- 
tration of 150 from 18 congregations. At 
the conclusion of the course there was a 
unanimous request for another soon. 

Christ Church of Elizabethtown, Pa., is 
using students from Elizabethtown College 
as leaders in their Children of the Church 
work and finding them very efficient. 
While this church is receiving the help of 
these fine young people, it is at the same 
time giving the young people a splendid 
opportunity to develop themselves as lead- 
ers in their churches. 

Several Children of the Church groups, 
and a few Sunday schools, are publishing 
small news sheets for their members. One 
of the features of these small papers is a 
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death would be free from either pain 
or fears. The Law also is an enemy, in 
part because it leaves us without excuse 
but especially because our perversity 
tempts us to do exactly what the Law 
forbids. 

If this were a mere oration, Paul 
would have stopped with the jubilant 
words, “Thanks be to God, which giveth 
us the victory through our Lord Jesus 
Christ” (verse 57). But Paul is not 
writing to thrill but to edify. This glo- 
rious and certain hope of the resurrec- 
tion is a highly practical truth. Be- 
cause of it, brethren, possess steadfast 
characters. Stand fast against all at- 
tacks. Be patient and persistent in your 
work for God. For you know what you 
do in His name and power is eternal. 


You will find these passages helpful: 
II Cor. 4:16—5:10; Phil. 1:19-26; I 
Thess. 4:13-18; I Thess, 5:1-11; I 
Thess. 2:1-17; II Pet. 3:1-13. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


series of articles prepared by the students 
themselves on their lessons of the past 
weeks. The pupils are asked to write a 
report on their lesson of the past week. 
The best of these reports are published in 
the paper. This practice gives the pupils 
recognition and at the same time encour- 
ages them to give attention to their les- 
sons and programs. 

Something really novel in men’s classes 
is carried out by the men of First Church, 
Maryville, Ohio. At the Sunday school 
hour the men meet separately in a men’s 
forum. The first 15 minutes are spent over 
a cup of coffee. This is followed by an 
open forum in which the entire group par- 
ticipates. The leader reports that there is 
no difficulty in getting interest. The Bible 
is the basis of all discussions. The experi- 
ment has been under way for two years. 
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THE LATHROP FAMILY 


HOLY WEEK VESPERS 


THE GROUP of men and women rose 
from the front pew and moved quietly 
toward the lighted chancel. It seemed 
odd to see women without hats, but of 
course they would have to be bare- 
headed so that the pastor could lay his 
hand upon their heads in the confirma- 
tion service. In fact, the first couple, 
Mr. and Mrs. Dulaine, were going to be 
baptized. 

An adult confirmation always brings 
a lump to my throat. I love to see the 
young people who have been raised in 
a congregation kneel at the altar. Yet 
a service like this one is even more 
moving. 

One of the amazing things here in 
Eastwick is the number of pleasant, 
well-educated, economically independ- 
ent people who have grown up entirely 
outside the church. There has been 
neither parental nor social pressure to 


’ bring them. They come either because 


of some unsatisfied need in their own 
lives, or because they see their friends 
getting real joy from their church life, 
or because they like the minister. Jerry 
has learned from experience to make 
sure the latter group fully understand 
the step they are taking. Their faith is 
likely to have shallow roots. Yet what- 
ever the original motive, by the- time 
they have completed a period of pri- 
vate or group instruction, they know 
what they are doing. The service at 
which they profess the faith which 
many of us take for granted is a high 
moment, not only for them but for the 
congregation. 

Mrs. Dulaine is a sweet little person. 


, She smiled at her husband as they re- 
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turned to their seats, and he touched 
her elbow in sympathetic response. I 
don’t usually cry at weddings, but for 
a moment I clenched my teeth to stop 
the trembling of my lips. I realized 
how fierce I must look, and relaxed. 


AT THE CLOSE of the service, I stopped 
to talk with the new members. Mrs. 
Schlichenmaier was welcoming them in 
correct, if slightly pious, phrases. Her 
pince-nez glasses quivered enthu- 
siastically above her multiple chins. 

“TI wouldn’t call hers a six-corsage 
bosom, would you?” whispered Mrs. 
Bach, her black eyes dancing wickedly 
under her frilly new hat. “I think three 
ought to do it.” 

“Kitty, behave yourself,” admon- 
ished Mrs. Sullivan. “Come greet our 
new members and try to remember 
you're in church.” 

“You have enough dignity for two, 
dear, that’s why I like to be seen with 
you,” Kitty murmured. But her man- 
ner, as she spoke to the Dulaines and 
the others was full of quiet charm. I’ve 
decided she plays the clown now and 
then partly for her own enjoyment and 
partly because her husband and friends 
expect it of her. 

“Where are your young folks?” asked 
Mrs. Schlichenmaier. “It has been a 
real inspiration to see them at all the 
Lenten services, and I notice the other 
boys and girls are responding much 
better, too.” 

“Pastor Lathrop expects the cate- 
chetical class .to attend the services 
Wednesday evenings and each night in 
Holy Week. I’m especially glad they 
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were here this evening. It was a beau- 
tiful service, I thought.” 

“Beautiful! Beautiful!” 

“If you’re looking for Joan,” put in 
Mrs. Sullivan, “she’s gone downstairs 
with Betts Jones and some of the older 
girls to help pack stuff for World Relief. 
The stuff is still pouring in, and the 
committee needs all the help available.” 

“Joan is always available for any- 
thing Betts suggests. I’m afraid she 
may be a bit of a nuisance sometimes.” 


IN THE SOCIAL ROOM, I found several 
young people packing. Stanley Bach, 
Jr., and Ken Jones were helping the 
girls tie huge cartons. 

As I entered, Betts had paused in her 
work to speak to Jerry. 

“Someone told me I'd find my daugh- 
cer here.” 

“She was here,” smiled Betts, “and 
she was a big help folding things. How- 
ever, Mark was taking a crowd over to 
the playroom for some ping-pong. That 
was more than she could resist.” 

“Do you still need help? I’d be glad 
to lend a hand.” 

“We've almost finished, thanks.” She 
turned to Jerry. “There’s no reason 
why Mrs. Lathrop shouldn’t hear what 
we were talking about. One of my 
friends wants to be married secretly. 
The two families don’t approve because 
the boy has only two years of college 
and he wants to be a lawyer. Even 
with the accelerated course, he’ll have 
three or four years ahead of him. If he 
stays single, his father will help him. 
But if he marries, he’ll have only his 
GI money and whatever he can pick 
up in part-time work.” 

“That seems a bit hard-hearted to 
me. Why shouldn’t he have the same 
support married as single?” 

“Because his father thinks it would 
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be money thrown away—that if he 
marries, he won’t amount to anything, 
anyway.” 

“Does he object to the girl herself, or 
to marriage in general?” 

“Marriage in general, apparently. 
Fern is a lovely girl. We’ve worked in 
the same office for several years. And 
she’s just head over ears in love.” 

“Then you still aren’t thinking of 
anyone in particular?” I lowered my 
voice and glanced at Stan Bach. 

“Mercy, no!” She laughed whole- 
heartedly. “That’s just mother’s wish- 
ful thinking. He’s more Ken’s friend 
than mine. But mother’s a great one 
for day dreaming and believing her 
dreams are real.” 

‘T’ll be at the church office Monday 
and Tuesday evening, if you want to 
bring Fern in then,” suggested Jerry. 
“The house would be more informal but 
less private. I gather privacy is more 
important than atmosphere.” 

“Much more important. Aren’t you 
going away after Easter?” 


“Just for two days. Miss Fields will — 


be away Monday and Tuesday. Then 
I'll go to the Convocation.” 

“Doesn’t sound very cheery to me.” 
Betts raised her brows. 

“Seeing old friends is a major attrac- 
tion, and there’s nothing solemn about 
that, I assure you!” 

“IT guess not. Well, thanks, Pastor 
Lathrop, for letting me tell you all 
about Fern’s troubles. I know you 
won’t pretend you know about it when 


I bring her around to see you. If I ; 


can bring her.” 

“That’s an important ‘if’. One of the 
most irksome things in an irksome 
world is that’ you cannot make indi- 
viduals or the big masses of individuals 
we call nations live our way just be- 
cause we think they should.” 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Family Size 

I have noticed that in many cases the 
better education people have the less chil- 
dren they have. Is this true generally? 
Are there any figures on this condition? 
What is the reasor for it? 

It appears that, as a rule, the further 
people have carried their education. the 
less children they are likely to have. 
This is unfortunate, for the country 
needs a larger proportion of children 
and young people from good homes, 
young people who will, in turn, estab- 
lish good homes. Good homes are not 
necessarily homes of wealth. 

Studies by Baber and Ross show that 
a generation ago there were 5.44 chil- 
dren to a couple. Among the younger 
generation the rate is 3.35. In these 
computations childless couples are not 
included, so the rate is really lower— 

2.81. Graduates of woman’s colleges 
produce the least children, for 15 years 
after graduation only 60 per cent af 
them are married, and the married ones 
-have a very low birth rate. 

The same study shows that mothers 
who have had only an elementary 
school education produce 3.47 children; 
high school graduates 2.67; college grad- 
uates 2.51; and those with postgraduate 
education 2.31. The difference between 
common school graduates and. high 
school graduates in four times.as great 
as that between high school eine 
and college graduates. : 

It should be noted, however, that col- 
lege women marry later than others. 

They are 1.4 years older at the time of 
marriage, and they are 44 years older 
when their families are completed. 

The reasons usually given for ‘the 
smaller number of children are: (1) a 
desire to provide better care and edu 
cation. for the number of children that 
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can be financed; (2) social and pro- 
fessional interests; and (3) the fact that 
many receive low pay in relation to 
their education, as in the case of min- 
isters, teachers, and others. 

In order to maintain the population 
we need 3.6 births to a family or 3 
mature children. 


Fear 


Our little girl of four and a half is very 
much afraid of dogs—even very small ones. 
I believe it is because a dog jumped up on 
her when she was two years old. I have 
talked to her about it and have tried to 
have her touch dogs, but she shies away 
and cries. Will she outgrow this fear? 


The fears of children do not usually 
fade out except with some help. Of 
course, as they grow up, such fears 
gradually diminish, but that is a long 
time to wait for results. 

There are two principal methods that 
are used to overcome such alarm. 

The better one is by “conditioning” 
the youngster. Dr. Mary Cover Jones 
verified this method a few years ago. 
There was a child who was afraid of 
rabbits. While the child was eating she 
brought in a caged rabbit and kept it 
at a distance. Each day she brought 
it a little closer until the youngster 
reached out to touch the animal. Soon 
she was fondling it, and the fear was 
gone. With too sudden an approach all 
of the old fear would probably have 
been brought back. 

A similar plan may be followed, using 
a dog, and, of course, keeping him un- 
der control. A sudden move or jump 
could undo the effort. 

Another way is that of “social imita- 
tion.” The fearful child is placed with 
children who do not have the particular 
fear. Their reassurance helps him. 
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BOOKS 


What is Religion? 


The Practice of Religion. By Frederick C. Grant. Macmillan. 271 pages. $2.50. 


Convinced that much of what passes for religion today is woefully inadequate, Dr. 
Grant, who is professor of biblical theology in Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
has written this book “to set forth in clear and simple terms what religion essentially 
is and what its practice means.” He defines religion as “life controlled by the con- 


sciousness of God.” 


While some men are more responsive than others to the appeal of religion, it is 


not to be regarded as the special privilege 
of the elect few: it belongs to all men. But, 
like any other art, it must be cultivated. 
This process involves such practices as 
reading, solitude, giving place to the im- 
agination, introspection, meditation, and 
prayer. Among the factors in the cultiva- 
tion of control are forgiveness and the 
exercise of humility. 

It is not in speculation but in perform- 
ance and practice that religion comes to 
grips with morality. As Paul has shown, 
religion supplies men with the power to 
make moral decisions. For this reason the 
Church has a great responsibility to in- 
struct men and nations anew concerning 
the principles of right and wrong in po- 
litical, social, and economic relations. 

In its essence our religion is a personal 
relation to Jesus Christ, who is God In- 


carnate. For the religious man prayer and 


communion are the life of the soul. Mys- 
ticism, however, may involve dangers, un- 
less centered in a life in Christ. In its ul- 
timate analysis, sin is injury to God and 
involves suffering and death. The New 
Testament sets forth the Christian hope of 
the forgiveness of sin and life immortal. 
If you wish to do some vigorous thinking 
about your religion, read this stimulating 
book. E. E. Fuacx 


To Recruit 10,000,000 


Prayer, the Mightiest Force in the World. By 
Frank G. Laubach. Revell. 95 pages. $1.25. 


This is a book with a purpose! Its au- 
thor is a man in deadly earnest. He showed 
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that by the effective vigor of his 20 years 
of educational work in the Philippines. He 
proved it by the amazing accomplishments 
of his campaign for a literate world. Now 
he comes with another movement of whose 
need, possibilities, and world-changing 
power he writes in this book. 

Inspiration and decision for the organ- 
ization of a mighty army of men and 
women pledged to “mass intercessory 
prayer” seem to have come from two 
sources. One is Dr..Laubach’s aroused 
consciousness of a global need for “a 
weapon as powerful for peace as rocket 
bombs were for destruction.” The other 
is his complete acceptance of the potential 
value of the Steinmetz prediction: “The 
greatest discoveries of the twentieth cen- 
tury will be in the realm of the spirit.” 

Couple with these two motives the strong 
mystic temperament of the author and 
there comes forth a book white-hot with 
holy purpose, bristling with a whole array 
of calculated plans which have been put 


to the test in personal prayer experiments, 


and urgent in its appeal for an interces- 
sory prayer fellowship of 10,000,000 per- 
sons. All is packed into less than a hun- 
dred pages! It has much of the weak- 
nesses inherent in haste of preparation. 
There is little, however, of the exaggera- 
tion of fanaticism. On the other hand there 
are a great many advanced positions in 


regard to the mass use of intercessory * 


prayer. These propositions give one cause 
for re-examining ideas and practices. 
Cuartes KRAUTH FEGLEY 
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eros the Dosh 


The sixth of the “Last Words of ayclaimed of the last great trial—“It is 


ing contemplation of generations of be- ' 
lievers come to have a group of mean- 
ings. Primarily, “It is finished” is-his 
own declaration that no further suffer- 
ing was required of him by his mission. 
He used the words as an expression of 
his victory. That for which the sinning 
of mankind required an adequate satis- 
faction had been supplied. While one 
does not find any period of despair in 
the state of humiliation to which he 
subjected himself, there was vivid con- 
sciousness of the unceasing presence of 
his adversary, the devil, and of the bur- 
den of iniquity resting upon him. Pay- 
ment of the entire obligation was com- 
pleted by the intensified self-submis- 
sion during the hours at Golgotha. 

It is also evident that the relations of 
the Hebrew people to man’s salvation 
ceased on the cross to be essential to 
communion with God. Jesus supplied 
the realism hitherto contained in sym- 
bols, and the meanings of the religious 
rites prescribed by the ceremonial law 
could now yield to recognition of the 
merit in his atoning blood and his abid- 
ing presence among believers. The re- 
ligion which we possess by the revela- 
tion of God in Christ, and which we 
seek to practice under the guidance of 
the Comforter whom he sent, is com- 
plete. Our theologians use the term 
“efficacious” for it relative to its func- 
tioning. John implied. this. adequacy 
when he stated that enough has been 
revealed to enable us to believe in the 
Son of God and to be saved. 

One reverently thinks also that Jesus 
addressed the Father when he pro- 
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. Jesus” have under the humble and lov- ‘ finished,” The words are a kind of pre- 


lude to the next and last of the series of 
seven, “Father, into thy hands I com- 
mend my spirit.” There is a sequence 
here between his intercessory prayer in 
the upper room when he committed the 
disciples and all believers into the 
Father’s keeping when he said, “I pray 
for them.” Stated in human terms, the 
incarnation of Jesus was an act of in- 
finite heroism. Milton in his “Paradise 
Lost” fancies an occurrence in heaven 
when God called for a volunteer who 
would undertake the recovery of man 
from that state of bondage into which 
the lures of Satan had consigned him. 
But not even an archangel had the con- 
fidence required for that mission. Only 
the Son of God offered himself. 

In fulfillment he was incarnate, and 
being found in fashion as a man, he 
humbled himself unto death. But thus 
he could say, “Tt is finished.” 


Family troubles 

When one reviews history, he finds 
much in the doings of the family of 
Jacob that commends them. They en- 
dured changes in community and na- 
tional relationships that ordinarily 
would have resulted in absorption into 
some large and powerful group and dis- 
appearance from the annals of man- 
kind. Such was the fate of numerous 
early nations. To prove that they ever 
existed, there is little beyond monu- 
ments and relics. 

Unlike these lost aoe the- Israel- 
ites maintained activities that enabled 


“them for almost two milleniums to fig- 


ure as‘a people with a destiny. In fact. 
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at this critical time there is a Jewish 
remnant that through the unremitting, 
courageous activities of accepted lead- 
ers exercises an influence beyond their 
essential importance. 

The Jewry of 1946 is one of several 
small “minorities” to whom “the big 
three” or the “big five” find it expe- 
dient to give serious consideration. 

In the family of nations they demand 
and obtain a seat at the first table. In 
fact, they at times seemed to take pride 
in behaving like the spoiled child. This 
resemblance has occurred to us as we 
have read press and pamphlet reports 
of the proceedings of the Security 
Council of the United Nations Organ- 
ization. The 11 representatives of 51 
nations that have signed The Charter 
are at great pains to hold in due re- 
gard the inalienable rights of signa- 
tories small as well as large and yet 
perceive “realistically” the administra- 
tive responsibilities which one, or 
three, or five of the entire number of 
governments must assume. 

As commonly occurred in large fam- 
ilies—for example, as it happened in 
that of Jacob and his sons—the in- 
equalities of their abilities found ex- 
pression in distinctions of rank. Thus 
it occurred that members of the 12 did 
not concur except under the pressure 
of a need or a danger. So in this plan 
to eliminate war from the world the 
traditional objectives of different par- 
ticipants and fears of each other that 
are habitual afford many temptations 
to intrigues and to hidden diplomacy. 
This inheritance from past centuries of 
power politics explains the excitement 
engendered by Mr. Churchill’s recent 
address. The confidence in his states- 
manship won during the awful war, was 
great enough to lead to replies from 
Russia’s powerful leader. The presumed 
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occasion was regard for the territorial 
area of Iran, but the actual struggle is 
said to focus on “possession” of oil, and 
oil needs for another war. One cannot 
be blamed for a measure of skepticism 
about the sincerity at this time of the 
signer of the UNO Charter. 

Obviously the place of religion in de- 
veloping the UNO can be fundamental, 
but must be indirect and implied. 
Protestant churchmen of America will 
need to devote more than the usual de- 
gree of study, caution, and concentra- 
tion to the sphere of influence in which 
they may issue directions. It is already 
evident that hierarchy in the Vatican 
has called into action all enormous re- 
sources which the Pope wields with po- 
litical skill. It appears possible that a 
counter movement will array Moscow 
and the Eastern Catholic Church in op- 
position to Rome. At present the rights 
of Poland are championed by the Vat- 
ican, with an appeal for Spain, which is 
sponsored by the Knights of Columbus. 

The Lutheran churches of the world 
can, we believe, see that it is the will 
of God that our energy and resources, 
both material and spiritual, are first 
devoted to binding up the wounds of 
war, and helping our fellow believers 
to the restoration of evangelical au- 
thority and freedom. Our Scripture- 
derived and experience-demonstrated 
principle of the separation of church 
and state must be re-emphasized, and 
its applications to current situations 
clearly stated. 

For some years to come we shall be 
a minority in numbers and perhaps in 
access to positions of easy influence. 
But the principles we proclaim and the 
policies they prescribe are God’s will 
for us. His Word is our authority. 


Wathen 72. Melhorn © 
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Secretaries Should Fly 


| Sirs: 
| Recently’ it was my good pleasure to 
work with one of the men who represent 
one of the boards of the Church. He had 
' completed his work and was to take a 
| .train back to Philadelphia, a two-day trip. 

_ At not too great additional fee he could 
have gone by air in five hours. 

Another clergyman I know has a re- 

sponsible position with one of the boards. 
_ His work requires much travel. It takes 
| him two and one-half days to reach the 
west coast from his office. One could make 
_ the trip by air in the matter of a few 
hours. 
_ Iam wondering if maybe our boards are 
_ being “penny wise and pound foolish.” 
These men have been called to their posi- 
| tions because of special abilities. Why 
_ waste those abilities on travel on slow 
trains? Why not get them to their destina- 
_ tion in a hurry so they can get on with 
; their work? Eucene R. Harrison 


i Open Letter to President Truman 


i Sir: 

In a measure I am advised of the tre- 
mendous problems confronting you in your 
|| administration, and I beg to assure you of 
| | my sympathetic and prayerful support to- 
| | ward a right solution. 

; As one who is deeply concerned about 
1 the welfare of my country and its relation- 
» | ship to all other nations, I plead with you 
, | for the discontinuance of any further use 
it of atomic energy for destructive purposes. 
: Let us remove now the threat of world 
/ ruin which atomic warfare forecasts. 
As a citizen who loves his country, I 
share fully the responsibility for my na- 
i tion’s acts. Please do not make me a part- 


1 _/ner in what violates every scruple in a 
g 
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BEL. ERS 


course that cannot spell anything else than 
doom. I pray you as the head of our 
United States to desist now from the pur- 
posed cataclysmic rehearsal at Bikini 
Atoll. Wiutam C. SCHAEFFER 


Defends Crucifix 


Sirs: 

I would make a comment in regard to a 
letter by Miss Charlotte Miller published 
in this column in the April 3 issue of THE 
LUTHERAN. 

There is nothing Popish about the cru- 
cifix over Dr. Fry’s fireplace. It is his 
privilege to utilize this vivid symbol of 
Redemption. In my estimation the figure 
of Christ upon the Cross does not belong 
to any one denomination but is the com- 
mon property of all Christendom. 

Norman A. SIEME 


Sirs: 

I fail to understand how any thinking 
person could take offense at the crucifix. 
Did not St. Paul say, “We preach Christ 
crucified’? Do the Romanists have a 
mortgage on the cross? The blessed Dr. 
Martin Luther once said, “When I hear 
Christ preached there is found in my 
heart, whether I choose it or not, the 
image of a Man hanging on the Cross; 
just as my own face is mirrored in the 
waters whenever I look upon it. If now 
it be no sin but rather good for me to have 
an image of Christ in my heart, why 
should it be sin to have one in my eye?” 

The crucifix tells of the sufferings of 
our blessed Lord. The “empty” cross tells 
of His resurrection and _ glorification. The 
processional cross tells of His guidance 
and inspires us to better soldiership in 
behalf of our beloved church. The sign 
of the cross in our devotions is a reminder 
to us that we are Christ’s through Holy 
Baptism. Russet, H. JonNston 
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Need for Hospital Facilities 
Seen By California Lutherans 


By Joun A. M. Zrecter 


Los AncEeLtEs—“Los Angeles has a most 
pressing need for additional hospital facil- 
ities,’ Dr. Julius Lincoln, pastor of Trin- 
ity Church, Chicago, stated at the 25th 
annual meeting of the Lutheran Hospital 
Seciety of Southern California, March 12. 
Dr. Lincoln is first vice-president and 
founder of the society. 

More than 200 members of various 
southern Lutheran churches attended the 
meeting. Fritz C. Noel presided. Ritz E. 
Heerman, superintendent of the Los 

Angeles and Santa 
€ ALIFORNI A Monica Lutheran Hos- 

pitals, pointed out that 
Los Angeles has the “most acute shortage 
of hospital facilities of any metropolitan 
area in the United States.” 

Plans to provide 280 more hospital beds 
in the near future were adopted unani- 
mously. One hundred student nurses in 
uniform attended the meeting. The Lu- 
theran Choral Union, directed by Arthur 
Wolf, led the singing. 

Twenty-five years ago, the society had 
$26 in the treasury. Today it has assets to 
the amount of $3,000,000. 

Or THE 48 CLERICAL MEMBERS of the 
Southern Conference of California Synod, 
15 are retired and five are government 
chaplains. Of the 15 retired men, 10 are 
not engaged in secular employment, but 
take an active part in ministers’ meetings. 

Sr. Luxe’s Cuurcx, Huntington Park, the 
Rev. Charles P. Smith pastor, Dr. H. J. 
Weaver pastor emeritus, is planning a new 
building. After investigating various loca- 
tions, it was decided to retain the present 
site. The new-church committee has been 
instructed to secure architects’ plans. Ap- 
proximate cost of the building is to be 
$45,000. 

Trinity CHurcH, Long Beach, the Rev. 
Orval Awerkamp pastor, Dr. Daniel J. 
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Snyder pastor emeritus, is conducting Sun- ; 
day night services and Wednesday night 
bible study. On Sunday nights Pastor . 
Awerkamp is delivering addresses on the 
Revelation of St. John. : 

THE 25TH ANNIVERSARY of organization 
of Hollywood Church will be held June 2. 
President James P. Beasom will be the 
guest preacher. The anniversary banquet, 
May 29, will be addressed by Dr. J. George 
Dorn. The congregation was organized by 
Dr. William H. Derr. Dr. M. H. Stine was 
the first pastor, succeeded by Dr. Dorn. 
The present pastor is Dr. Robert D. Ker- 
stetter. The congregation is soliciting a 
fund of $25,000 to purchase a suitable site 
for a new church. 

Tue Synop or Catirornta elected Dr. — 
Kerstetter one of four delegates to the next — 
convention of the United Lutheran Church. — 
He also has been elected vice-president of 
the Southern Conference. 

“THe House Next Door” is the designa- 
tion given by First Church, Los Angeles, 
to the residence acquired on the east side 
of the church. It has been fitted up for 
parsonage and class assembly rooms. Fifty 
new members were received at the pre- 
Lenten Communion Service. During the 
year 200 communicants were received. : 

THe Rev. Donatp F, WacGNER was in- | 
stalled pastor of Faith Church, North Long 
Beach, by President James P. Beasom 
March 17. Faith Church was organized — 
Jan. 7, 1945. The Home Mission Committee — 
made a loan of $1,000 for a lot on which the 
new church building is being erected. 


Louis Wilke Has 40-year Record 

Forty members of the Sunday school of 
Grace Church, North Tonawanda, N. Y., 
received perfect attendance awards rang- 
ing from one to 40 years. Mr. Louis A. 
Wilke, superintendent of the school, has 
had perfect attendance for 40 years. Mr. 
Donald Graf, a member of the Bible class, 
has attended 21 years without missing a 
Sunday. 

The Rev. Hermann B. Miller is pastor. | 
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Graceful Giving 


| April 17, 1946 


by 


Amos John Traver 


Not money alone, but time and talent 


These are the basic principles governing Christian 
stewardship. Making these principles your own and 


adapting them to your life are described in ''Graceful 
Giving." 


Here is a book designed to give you a broader inter- 
pretation of stewardship, by showing you exactly what 
you can give in order to become a true steward of 
God's Word, and providing you with the true motive 
for graceful giving—the love for Jesus Christ. 


"Graceful Giving” will truly serve as a guide to Chris- 
tian stewardship and should be read by every member 
of the Christian family. 


Graceful Giving by Amos John Traver .......... 60 cents 


The UNITED LUTHERAN 
“PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 610 Smithfield St. 1617 Sumter St. 
Chicago I, Ill. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Columbia 3, S. C. 


Three Phases of Church Activity 


Get Attention in Indiana Synod 
By Rosert H. HEINE 


ParisH EpucaTion ConrERENCES, Lutheran 
World Action rallies, and an Institute on 
Rural Work shared the spotlight in In- 
diana during the past six weeks. 

TWENTY-FIVE PaAsTORS of the Indiana 
Synod whose work involves rural consid- 
erations met Feb. 13 and 14, at Bethel 
Church, Cicero, the Rev. Oliver Rajala 


pastor, for the first meeting 
INDIANA of its kind in the synod’s 

history. The Rev. Karl S. 
Henry, newly appointed secretary of the 
division of survey and research of the 
Board of American Missions, represented 
the board as a specialist in rural work. 
Members of the institute discussed recrea- 
tion, fraternization, colonization, education, 
conservation, indoctrination, and visita- 
tion as they apply to the role of the rural 
church in the total life of the community. 

Members of the institute expressed a de- 
sire to hasten the day when a full-time 
superintendent of synodical missions can 
be called and entrusted with the super- 
vision of all urban and rural mission par- 
ishes in the synod. The Rev. Frank Steven- 
son, chairman of the synodical committee, 
reported that two-thirds of the congrega- 
tions and one-third of the members of 
Indiana Synod are rural. 

TWO-DAY CONFERENCES on Parish Educa- 
tion were held at Napoleon, Kokomo, 
South Bend, and Fort Wayne between 
Feb. 18 and 28. The conferences were 
scheduled to replace the former one-night 
institutes, and were designed to present a 
comprehensive picture of the educational 
program of the local parish. The Parish 
and Church School Board was represented 
by Dr. S. White Rhyne, executive secre- 
tary; Miss Mabel E. Locker, assistant ed- 
itor; the Rev. Arthur H. Getz, leadership 
training; and Dr. Earl S. Rudisill, adult 
education. Local leaders shared in the 
presentation of various phases of the work. 

The two-day conferences were ac- 
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claimed a great improvement over the 
“one-night stand” institutes in that the 
field of parish education was more ade- 
quately covered and there was sufficient 
time to get to the root of the subject. 
LuTHERAN Wortp Action rallies were 
held in six Indiana cities between Feb. 17 
and 24. Dr. O. Frederick Nolde, professor 


Dr. O. Frederick Nolde 


of religious education at the Philadelphia 
Seminary, addressed the rallies in Gary, 
Fort Wayne, Indianapolis, and South Bend. 
Dr. Carl C. Rasmussen of Gettysburg 
Seminary addressed the Evansville rally, 
and Dr. H. C. Ostermann, director of stew- 
ardship of the American Lutheran Church, 
addressed the Richmond rally. 

THe Mutserry LuTHerRAN Home, Dr. 
Ralph D. Wheadon superintendent, has 
taken care of 82 men and women during its 
short history of 15 years, and has a “fam- 
ily” of 26 at the present time. Receipts 
during 1945 exceeded the expenditures by 
nearly $5,000, leaving a balance in all funds 


of $47,500. The average age at the home 


is 86. Plans for the future include erection 


of a home for the superintendent, the © 


purchase of refrigeration equipment, wash- 
ing machines, and a station wagon. 

Sr. Luxe’s, Logansport, Dr. G. C. Goering 
pastor, honored its servicemen with a 
banquet and “welcome home” 
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Feb. 24. Two hundred members of the 
congregation gathered to honor 48 who 
served in the armed forces. Three gave 
their lives for their country. 

Watiace CuurcH received a legacy of 
$1,500 from the estate of Walter D. Mar- 
shall. Despite the fact that this congrega- 
tion has been without a pastor for over 
three years it is making progress. 

(CCurist CHurRcH, Evansville, the Rev. 
Wade D. Yount pastor, installed a new or- 
gan Jan. 29. 

St. Paut’s, Frankfort, has a new pas- 
tor. The Rev. L. H. Wyandt, who has been 
released from the chaplaincy, was in- 
stalled Feb. 3 by President H. E. Turney. 

THE MULBERRY PARISH, the Rev. Harvey 
J. Currens pastor, conducted a school of 
missions recently with an average attend- 
ance of 53. Pastor and Mrs. Currens ex- 
hibited trophies and related their own per- 
sonal experiences in Africa. 


Dean Scherer Resigns 


Miss May Scherer, for many years dean 
of Marion College, Marion, Va., has sub- 
mitted her resignation to be effective at the 


close of the current semester, it has been 
announced by the college. 

Daughter of the founder of the junior 
college in southwest Virginia, Dr. J. J. 
Scherer, Sr., and a sister of the president 
of the Lutheran Synod of Virginia, Dr. 
J. J. Scherer, Jr., of Richmond, Miss 
Scherer has long been identified with the 
school—first as a student and later as reg- 
istrar and dean. 

Widely known in school and church cir- 
cles in southwest Virginia, she is “Marion 
College” to the many persons having been 
associated with the school through the 
years. She has served through the ad- 
ministrations of four presidents of the col- 
lege and is retiring while serving her fifth, 
the Rev. Henry E. Horn. 

Affectionately known to students and 
alumni as “Miss May,” she has been com- 
panion and advisor for the students. Both 
progressive and firm in her policies, she 
advocates co-ordination of the “Three R’s” 
—reading, ’riting ’n ’rithmetic—and the 
“Three P’s”—parties, picnics, pleasure. 

Commenting on her retirement, Pres- 
ident Horn has said “it will probably re- 
quire two persons to fill her place.” 


{ Retiring dean, May Scherer, with Marion College girls 
| April 17, 1946 
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Initial Enlistment in Kansas 
Gains 135 Sunday School Members 


By Rosert E, Gaston 


THE FIRST ENLISTMENT PROGRAM in Kansas 
Synod was conducted in three congrega- 
tions of the Eastern Conference Feb. 24 to 
28. Workers made 148 calls in two eve- 


Chicago Lutheran 


Theological Seminary 


Fresh but evangelical approach 
to the ageless gospel 
GRADUATE SCHOOL SUMMER SESSION 
July 22 to August 30 

S.T.M. or S.T.D. credit. Strong faculty. 
Limited dormitory space. Two “‘terms’’ of 
3 weeks each—enrol for either term or 
for both. Low-cost opportunity for wide- 
awake pastors. Early enrolment very im- 
portant! 

Write 
CHARLES B. FOELSCH, PH.D., President 

Maywood, Illinois 
uarter for undergraduates begins 
‘all Quarter, September 17. 

Special Post-graduate program for ex- 
chaplains—credit toward advanced degrees 
—all costs paid by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, New Quarter begins May 7. Eleven 
former chaplains now in residence taking 
full-time work. Program approved by The 
Board of Education. 


Next 
May 7. 


PHILADELPHIA'S GREAT 
EASTER SUNRISE SERVICE 


7.00 A. M. 
A MORNING OF GLORY 
IN THE GREAT OUT-OF-DOORS 


BROAD AND 
BOULEVARD 


(Take Broad St. Sub- 


way to Hunting Park 
Station. Four Lanes on 
Boulevard for park- 
ing.) 


Dr. Stover has con- 
ducted these huge 
Easter Sunrise Serv- 
ices since 1935. The 
NI largest attendance 
: was 75,000 present and 
Dr. Ross Stover 20,000 turned away. 


(Watch announcements for Broadcasts) 


nings and secured 135 new members for 
Sunday school. 

The Rev. William S. Avery, enlistment 
secretary of the Parish and Church School 
Board, directed the program. The three 
conference presidents appointed represen- 

tatives to assist the 

enlistment secre- 

tary. The Rev. E. R. 

Harrison of Hutch- 

inson represented 

the Southern Con- 
ference; the Rev. George W. Eller of 
Beloit, the Western Conference; and the 
Rev. Reno R. Frobenius of St. Joseph, Mo., 
the Eastern Conference. 

Participating congregations were, St.. 
Mark’s, Kansas City, Mo., Dr. Andreas: 
Bard pastor, Miss Lillian Dentinger, parish: 
worker; Trinity, Kansas City, Kan., the 
Rev. Alvin D. Havekost pastor; and Trin- 
ity, Lawrence, Kan., Dr. Alfred J. Beil! 
pastor, the Rev. Harold Hamilton assistant: 
pastor. 

Immediate results of the visitation as 
reported by participating congregations 
were: many new workers trained in a 
successful technique of personal visita- 
tion; approximately, 135 new pupils, of 
whom 35 per cent were.unchurched, en- 
rolled in Sunday school; many unchurched 
persons brought to Sunday school and to 
the church service; and through evalua- 
tion of the total educational program in 
each congregation, workers and officers 
became interested in improving various 
weaknesses in their schools. 

Two congregations reported an increase 
of approximately 25 per cent in Sunday 
school and church attendance on the three 


Sundays before the special enlistment ef-_ 


fort was made. 
It is the plan of the Rev. Alfred J. Beil, 


president of synod, and the Rev. Alvin D.. 
Havekost, chairman of the synod’s Parish: 
Education Committee, to promote other: 
enlistment programs throughout Kansas; 
Synod. All pastors who took part in the: 


initial effort will be asked to assist im 
conducting similar projects. 
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Lay Evangelism Campaign Brings 
70 Per cent Results in Queens 
By Atrrep J. KRAHMER 


Lone Istanp—Three hundred nine per- 
sons, 70 per cent of those interviewed, 
committed themselves to church member- 
ship as the result of a lay evangelism cam- 


i paign conducted last month by five south- 


ern Queens churches under the direction 
of Dr. Oscar W. Carlson, of the Board of 


_ || Social Missions. 
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The participating churches were Good 


_ Shepherd, South Ozone Park, the Rev. 
_ Henry Thomsen pastor, reporting 123 com- 


mitments out of 176 
interviews; St. Bar- 
nabas’, Howard 
Beach, the Rev. J. 
Earl Endres pastor, 
with 70 out of 94; 
Incarnation, Jamaica, 


_ the Rev. Walter Cowen pastor, 60 out of 
| 104; St. Peter’s, Jamaica South, the Rev. 


Harold Letts pastor, 42 out of 68; and St. 
Paul’s, Richmond Hill, the Rev. Carl 


| Toebke pastor, with 14 out of 20. 


Pastors and churches were elated over 


_ the results. Pastor Thomsen expressed the 
opinion that the New York Synod ought 


to have its own director of evangelism. 
Certain that the success of the campaign 


| was due largely to the leadership of Dr. 
‘| Carlson, Pastor Thomsen believes that one 
’ | such director is not enough to serve ade- 


' 
on 
| 
: 
! 
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quately a constituency as large as the 
United Lutheran Church. 

St. James’ CuurcH, Ozone Park, Dr. 
Harry Kreider pastor, was damaged by fire 
Sunday morning, Jan. 20. Fortunately, the 
fire was confined to the boiler room, and 
was discovered in time to prevent serious 
damage. The repair work was speedily 
finished, but the congregation had to do 
without heat for about a week. Total cost 


of the rebuilding was about $1,800 almost 
| entirely covered by insurance. 


On the same day, there was a fire of a 
‘happier sort in All Saints’ Church, Jamaica, 
‘the Rev. Elmore Hoppe pene? A second 
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mortgage was burned at a special service 
addressed by the Rev. Joseph Flotten, 
president of the Long Island Conference. 

More THAN 200 teen-age members of the 
reorganized South Shore district of the 
Luther League, held a pre-Lenten rally 
March 3, at St. John’s Church, Merrick, 
the Rev. Arthur Hergenhan pastor. Dr. L. 
Foster Wood, head of the Commission on 
Marriage and Home Relations of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, was the speaker. 

Curist CuurcH, Islip Terrace, the Rev. 
J. Christian Krahmer pastor, is looking 
ahead to two special events in June. On 
June 2, two special services will be held 
in honor of the pastor’s 50th ordination an- 
niversary. Soon thereafter the congrega- 
tion expects to install a new pipe organ 
similar to the one in the Lutheran Church 
House, New York. 

CONFRONTED with what Pastor Hergenhan 
calls “the happy problem” of not having 
enough space in its present building for 
church and Sunday school, and with the 
fact that a tremendous building project of 
substantial individual homes is planned for 
the community, St. John’s, Merrick, has 
purchased additional property, thus giving | 
them frontage of a full block on the main 
street in town. 

A $2,000,000 campaign to enlarge the 
facilities of Jamaica Hospital, Jamaica, 
Queens, has brought borough-wide notice 
to a Queens Lutheran layman, Francis C. 
Leupold, superintendent of the hospital. 
Mr. Leupold is a member of the church 
council at St. John’s Church, Richmond 
Hill, the Rev. Robert Weiskotten pastor, 
He is also president of Lutheran Men of 
Queens, county-wide men’s group, and a 


‘member of the board of directors of the 


Lutheran Service for Queens, intersyn- 
odical social mission agency, and of the 
Long Island Conference committee on so- 
cial missions. He was elected recently to’ 
the board of Queens Federation of 
Churches. Three other Lutherans were 
elected officers by the Queens Federation, 
The Rev. Joseph Flotten, Resurrection, St. 
Albans, is third vice-president, and the 
Rev. Robert Weiskotten and Harry C. 


4\ 


Keiner, both of St. John’s, Richmond Hill, 
as members of the board. 

Tue LuTHERAN Service CENTER for Queens 
elected as its officers for 1946, Dr. Carl 
Spilman, of St. Paul’s, Richmond Hill, 
president; the Rev. Lauri Anderson, Good 
Shepherd, Bellaire, vice-president; Arthur 
Weiss, Redeemer, St. Albans, secretary; the 
Rev. Harold Letts, St. Peter’s, Jamaica 
South, financial secretary; and F. William 
Maasen, Grace, Forest Hills, treasurer. 

Lonc Istanp CONFERENCE pastors who left 
their churches to enter the chaplaincy are 
beginning to return, but not to Long 


What Shall I Do? 
Young people askk—Who can advise? 


The answer is based on serious study of 
the things that undergird life. 


eMarion College 


Concentrates training in the first two 
years of college. 


Gives fundamental courses with Chris- 
tian interpretation. 


Provides opportunity for natural re- 
ligious growth. 


Special courses for unusual talents. 


“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 


For information write— 
The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 


ADVENT LUTHERAN CHURCH 


The downtown Lutheran Church of 
Los Angeles, California 
1329 Seuth Alvarado St. 
HENRY SCHERER, 
Pastor 


W. S. Dysinger, D.D., 
Pastor Emeritus 


SUNDAY SCHOOL, 
9:30 A. M. 


WORSHIP, 11:00 A. M. 
MEN’S SERVICE CLUB 
(Wed.) 8:00 P. M. 


Island. The Rev. Lorraine Failing, one- 
time pastor of St. Peter’s, Jamaica South, 
has taken a pastorate in California. The 
Rev. Robert Canis, formerly of Good 
Shepherd, Bayside West, has accepted a 
call to Cliffside Park, N. J. The Rev. 
Eugene Kreider is the latest to return. He 
is at his home in Hicksville. 

THE SPRING CONVENTION of Long Island 
Conference will be held Thursday, May 9, 
in Messiah Church, Flushing, the Rev. 
Theodore Ressler pastor. 


World Action Movies Available 
To All Lutherans in Harrisburg 


By Atron M. Morrer 


Harrispurc—A consecutive showing of 
the two Lutheran World Action motion 
pictures, “The Good Fight” and “Marie 
Louise” is scheduled for 23 congregations 
in this area from April 24 to May 22. The 
pastors gathered for a preview of the films 
April 8. Members of every congregation 
will have the opportunity to see these pic- 
tures as the result of efforts of the local 
directors for Lutheran World Action. ; 

ADDITIONAL SHIPMENTS of clothing for 
Lutheran World Relief, Inc., are being 
made from this section. Trinity Church, 

Steelton, moved up 
to first place recently 
when the 379 con- 
firmed members re- 
sponded with an 
average of over three pounds per person. 
The pastor, the Rev. Gerhard G. Dietrich, 
and a trucker from the congregation ac- 


.companied the 1,186 pound shipment di- 


rectly to the Easton warehouse in order 

to have a first-hand view of the work be- 

ing done. Pastor Dietrich reported “excel- 

lent results.” All Harrisburg papers of 
March 2 carried a large display advertise- 

ment sponsored by local congregations 

telling what the Lutheran Church is hoping 

to do in European relief and appealing for 

contributions of clothing from the general 

public. 
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PACIFIC LUTHERAN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


THE LIBRARY 


her 


Whose Leaf Shall Not Wither 


JAMES M. LICHLITER 


The dynamic simplicities of the 
Christian religion which have a 
direct bearing on the living of life 
are here given a fresh interpreta- 
tion. In terms of modern experience, 
the author discusses the meaning of 
religion, the nature of man, the 
reality of God; the significance of 
Jesus—not as philosophical prob- 
lems but as convictions which bring 


The Spiritual Gospel 


W. A. SMART 


A disclosure of the import of the Gospel of John; 
a summing up of its setting, purpose, outlook, influ- 


$l 


ence; and a mature evaluation of its meaning. 


The Devil and God 


WILLIAM ROBINSON 


The author believes the recognition of evil is the 
first step toward belief in God. He discusses the real- 
ity of evil, the attempts of men to explain it, and the 
Christian's means of overcoming it. 


Together 


BY THESE 12 MEN— 


RUFUS M. JONES 
FRANK LAUBACH 
J. RUFUS MOSELEY 
E. STANLEY JONES 
GLENN CLARK 
WALTER JUDD 
JOHN G. MAGEE 
SAMUEL M. SHOEMAKER 
STARR DAILY 
ABRAHAM VEREIDE 
GLENN HARDING 
HOWARD THURMAN 


to fruit the rich possibilities of life. 
The book deals with the soil in 
which a Christian may grow, fells 
how he grows, and points to the 
harvest that may be expected. Rich 
in teaching and preaching values 
and vivid with apt illustration, this 
book: makes many philosophical 


truths plain. 
$1.50 


In Him Is Life 


ROBERT H. BEAVEN 

This is a surprisingly simple yet 
profound restatement of "what we 
have received'* which gives the 
Christian inheritance a new clarity 
for modern men. The author shows 
that the doctrines of the Trinity, 
grace, sin, the nature of Christ, 
faith, salvation, and the Church 
grew out of the living experience 
of men and that, to be meaningful, 
their truths must find expression in 
individual experience. 


$1.50 


GLENN CLARK, Compiler 


This book is the corporate crea- 
tion of twelve men who have shared 
a new Pentecostal experience—who 
were merged and fused into a 
single group life dedicated to find 
the basic aspects of Christianity and 
to raise their minds and hearts 
from that point to a universal con- 
secration. They speak as one in 
heralding a resurgence of spiritual 
life in this new era. $ 
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AT YOUR LOCAL BOOKSTORE 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY ° NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 


April 17, 1946 
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Over 200 LurHer Leacuers attended the 
servicemen’s “welcome home” banquet of 
the Harrisburg District Luther League held 
in Christ Church, February 21. Dr. James 
Oosterling, secretary of the Lutheran In- 
ner Mission Society of Baltimore, urged 
veterans to resume their active interest in 
the church’s program. He said that the 
“forces of evil never take a furlough.” 
Attendance banners were awarded the 
leagues of Christ Church and St. Paul’s, 
Millersburg. 

PASTORS OF THIS AREA attended the an- 
nual pre-Lenten retreat at Gettysburg 
Seminary, March 5. An unusual feature of 
the retreat was the afternoon session when 
a presentation of various phases of the last 


Gowns for Pulpit and Choir 


Superfrontals, pulpit and lectern hang- 
ings, bookmarkers, communion linens. Cata- 


logue on request. 


J.M. HALL, INC. 


Office and Salesroom, 
14 W. 40th St., New York Tel. CHickering 4-3306 


Only $35 to $50 


Secures This Electric Bulletin 


Build your own cabinet from our 
blue prints, and we supply steel 
sign panel and letter equipment. 
Hundreds of churches are thus se- 
curing an electric bulletin at great 
savings. Send for information. 


H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 
308'/. E. 4th St. Davenport, lowa 


GOWNS 


FOR CHOIR AND PULPIT 


Select Moore Gowns for an In- 
spiringly beautiful appearance 
for years to come. Styles for 
adult, intermediate and junior 
choirs in many beautiful mate- 
rials. Write for FREE Choir Ap- 
parel Style Book C20, Pulpit 
Apparel Style Book CP70. Ask 
for Budget Payment Plan. 
Confirmation Gowns—= 
Rental or Sale 


E-Re-MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin St. 425 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago 13,1. New York 16,N.Y. 


THEREVKYLE ff 
CHURCH BULLETIN 
DUA CONCIVED BY 


TLALUMINATED BY 
mf ELECTRICITY 
Tee Las) wOeo 
TIRCHANCEARLE 
STELC BUKAETINS 


WILL LAST A 
LIFE TIME 
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days of Christ was made through appro- 
priate slides and motion pictures. This part 
of the program was under the direction of 
Dr. Ralph D. Heim, head of the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education of the semi- 
nary. 

UNDER THE LEADERSHIP of the United 
Churches, a special sermon series is being 
planned from Easter to Pentecost on com- 
mon social problems. A special committee 
has been authorized to prepare and dis- 
tribute sermon subjects and outlines to- 
gether with sample copies of available lit- 
erature on these problems. This concerted 
effort from Harrisburg pulpits will deal 
with Sunday observance, gambling, in- 
temperance, and Christian home-building. 
Pastors will meet on Monday mornings 
preceding each Sunday’s sermon for co- 
operative sermon planning. The Board of 
Directors recently adopted recommenda- 
tions opposing peacetime conscription and 
favoring a study which would establish a 
better understanding between the church 
and the labor movement. 

HARRISBURG CHURCH LEADERS were fa- 
vorably impressed by John G, Ramsey, a 
member of the Industrial Relations Com- 
mittee of the Federal Council of Churches 
and Public Relations Representative of the 
United Steelworkers of America (CIO), 
who addressed a special meeting of the 
Ministerial Association of the Evangelical- 
United Brethren Churches to which all 
other city and county pastors were in- 
vited. Mr. Ramsey said, “There are three 
sides to every question: labor’s side, man- 
agement’s side and the right side. It is up 
to the Church to discover the right side. 


We dare not neglect the moral and social j 


responsibility to Christianize the labor 
movement.” 


Luther Leaguers Collect Clothing 


The Senior Luther League of Holy Trin- 
ity Church, Hollis, L. I, collected 891 


articles of clothing totaling 1,300 pounds ; ; 


The © 
. 


for Lutheran World Relief, Inc. 
garments, packed in 19 huge boxes, were 
sent to Easton, Pa,, for shipment. 
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Common Service Book 


You have your personal Bible, so why not 
5 personalize your chief aid to worship, your 
Common Service Book? Have your own 


copy, to use as you wish; to read and study 


in your spare time: Yes, even annotate as 


Incidentally, the gift of a 
Common Service Book to 
a new church member 
will really be appreciated. 


you may desire—and to complete the per- . 


sonalizing, have your name stamped in 


gold on the front cover. 


Common Service Book 


511 — Engadine Levant. Limp, round 
corners, red under gold edges. Back 
title- and side IHS monogram and 
cross in gold. $2.25 


512— Pebbled Calf. Limp, round 
corners, red under gold edges. Back 
title and side IHS monogram and 
cross in gold. $2.75 


513 — Full Morocco. Limp, round 
corners, gold roll, red under gold 
edges. Back title and side cross in 
gold. Silk headbands. $3.50 


514—Full Morocco. Two volumes with 
slip cover, limp, round corners, red 


Special Music Editions 

592—Morocco Grained (Keratol) Bind- 
ing, limp, round corners. Back title 
and side cross in gold. Red under 
gold edges. Silk headbands. $4.00 


593 — French Morocco. Limp, round 
corners, back title and side cross in 
gold. _ Red under gold edges. Silk 
headbands. $5.00 


594 — Persian Morocco. Semi-flexible, 
round corners, gold roll. Back title 
and side cross in gold. Red under 


under gold edges. Back title and side 
$4.50 


cross in gold. gold edges. Silk headbands. $6.50 


Add 25c per line for gold stamping. 


The United Lutheran Publication House 


1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


610 Smithfield St. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


i 860 N. Wabash Ave. 1617 Sumter St. 

Tt Chicago JI, Il. Columbia 3, S. C. 
i 
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Synod is Making Early Strides 
Toward Payment of Apportionment 


By Wyrwne C. Borex 


Cotums1a—If “a good beginning is half 
the batile,” then the South Carolina Synod 
is well on its way for meeting the appor- 
tionment to the United Lutheran Church 
in America. For the months of January 
and February, Treasurer J. B. Ballentine 
sent a total of $8,000, as compared to the 


WANTED 
Fifty or less usable copies, “The Book of 
Wo )."" Please send description of condition, 


2d delivery charges to Pastor Charles H 
12g. Petersburg, Pa 


VESTMENTS 
for Choir and Pulpit 
Hangings - Ornaments, 


Supplies - Ete. 
Catalog freeon request 


The C. E. Ward Co. 
New Lendon, Ohio 


UTHERLAND 


Pocono Pines, Pa. Opens May 17 

The Vacation you have been looking 

ay for. Only 3 hours from N. Y. Excel- 

| = lent R. R. service. Greyhound or Martz 

A Bus direct. Car unnecessary. 2000 Acre 

Resort. Modern Hotel. Lake. Beach. 

= Tennis. Riding. Golf. Movies. Lutheran 
Services. Spring Rates. 

N. Y. Office, 11 W. 42d St. (Room 12 


e 


=> 
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POCONO PINES, PA. For Boys 6 to 16 
segs ed Season, June 29-Aug. 26. Moun- 
tain Camp. 2,000 Acre Estate. Cabins. 
Private Lake Beach. Experienced 
Counsellors and Athletic Coaches. 
Boasting. Tennis. Hiking. Riding. 
Crafts. Physician. Lutheran Services. 
4 Weeks $120—8 Weeks $225. Camp 
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sum of $4,500, for the same months in 1945. 
However, payment on institutional quotas 
was somewhat less than for the same 
period a year ago. 

Two WEEKs will be devoted to the an- 
nual Summer School for Church Workers’ © 
this year for the South Carolina and Geor- 
gia-Alabama synods. There will be two 

schools of one 
week each. One = 
for intermediates - 
and seniors, Aug.” 
4-10; the other for * 
young people, * 
adults and Chil-" * 
dren of the Church, Aug. 10-16. Both) 
schools will be held at Newberry College. * 
The Rev. Thomas H. Weeks, Springfield.) * 
Ga., is director, and the Rev. Henry D. * 
Kleckley, Charleston, is dean. 

Sr. Paut’s Cxurcx, Columbia, was host? * 
to the annual Brotherhood Convention of) * 
the synod, Feb. 28. This was the first con- ki 
vention in two years, due to wartime re- 7 
strictions. Edward Kornahrens, of Sum- | 
merville, was elected president to succeed 
H. C. Schatz, of Parr. The program gave 
special emphasis to evangelism, steward- 
ship, Lutheran World Action, the Loan and 
Gift Fund, and home missions in South 
Carolina. 

PROFITABLE ani Raivio’ VISITATIONS were 
made in a number of congregations 
throughout the synod. In Church of the 
Reformation, Columbia, of which Dr. 
Wynne C. Boliek is pastor, returned serv- 
icemen were invited to co-operate with 
the church council and other volunteers 
in making the pre-Lenten visitation into 
homes of the congregation. The results 
proved a blessing to the men making the 
visits and gained increased interest and 
attendance at the Lenten services. 

Hoty Trryrry Cxurcu, Anderson, re- 
cently dedicated an educational building. 
It was erected at a cost of $17,800, and was’ 
dedicated free of debt. This group had the 
foresight a few years ago to buy bricks for” 
the structure and store them until such” 
time as they could build. 

The area in Anderson was first surv 


; jin September 1935, by the Rev. Alton C. 
Clark, just graduated from seminary. 
. Services were started in a temporary 
‘meeting place with 10 persons attending. 
‘A temporary organization was set up in 
., January 1936. Privileges of charter mem- 
: oership were held open until Easter. The 
ist finally numbered 39. Under the lead- 
srship of Pastor Clark the church has 
grown steadily, and numbers nearly 200. 
[he buildings and equipment include a 
thurch, an educational building, and a par- 
», ;onage. Valuation of the property is 
;, 165,000—all: paid for—and the congregation 
|. § now self-supporting. 
| Trintry CHurcH, Georgetown, a newly 
organized congregation, admitted into 
, ynod at the recent convention, dedicated 
ts house of worship March 3. Pastor Cecil 
VY. Carpenter was in charge, the sermon 
vas by the Rev. F. W. Brandt, Charleston, 
ecretary of the synodical Home Mission 
soard; and the dedication was by the Rev. 
<arl W. Kinard, of Columbia, president of 
‘-ynod. 
. THe Rev. James LEE SHEALY was installed 
. astor in St. Paul’s parish, Gilbert, March 
). President Kinard delivered the charges 
., ) pastor and congregation and performed 
ae act of installation. Pastor Shealy 
=rved several years as a chaplain in the 
ay DAVY: 
.,.| THE Rev. J. Virem Long was installed 
astor’ of Faith Church, West Columbia, 
ad Christ Church, Denny Terrace, March 
). The Rev. D. M. Shull, of White Rock, 
-esident of the Central Conference, and 
! resident Kinard, officiated. Pastor Long 
4 orved several years as an army chaplain. 
,, SCARCITY OF MATERIALS and restrictions 
_ ave not prevented the erection of a num- 
r of new parsonages in the synod. Among 
je new homes erected or in process of 
 Itilding are: Union Parish, Leesville, the 
a i. hy. J. L. Drafts pastor; Mt. Tabor Church, 
i Vest Columbia, the Rev. J. A. Keisler, Jr., 
ts ystor; Faith-Christ Parish, Columbia, the 
ut" bv. J. V. Long pastor; Bethlehem Parish, 
cist Ino, the Rev. L. L. Swygert pastor; St. 
| Tul’s Parish, Gilbert, the Rev. J. L. Shealy 
Fstor; Union-Whitmire Parish, the Rev. 
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Keep the memory of Heroes and loved 


ones alive with the song of 


CARILLONIC BELLS 


Remember, not in the silence of sorrow, 
but in ringing, faith-filled music, those 
who have put on, so young, the shining 
investiture of immortality. Let Carillonic 
Bells ring out for them, stirring the air 
in music as golden and triumphant as 
the youth they wear unfading. Let belis 
sing their valor through the lanes and 
fields they knew, the streets they walked, 
the homes they loved, to the listening 
hearts of those who loved them. The 
glowing tones of Schulmerich Carillonic 
Bells can sing their memorial, day after 
day, in a tribute ever new, with an in- 
spiration never old. No finer memorial 
bells can be chosen than those con- 
structed by Schulmerich electronic engi- 
neers. They are convenient to install, re- 
quiring no additional structure, compact 
in size and cost. Carillonic Bells are the 
master-result of a quarter century of 
electronic science. Radiantly clear, the 
tones blend from deep-throated beauty 
to a delicate, high purity. The full sweet- 
ness of their tone far surpasses any other 
chimes or bells made. 


Send for descriptive 
brochure. giving 
complete details. 


e Write to our 
Department LU-10. 


CARILLONIC BELLS - TOWER MUSIC SYSTEMS - ACOUSTIC 
CORRECTION UNITS: SOUND DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS -CHURCH HEARING AIDS 
SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
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Richard Fritz pastor. Members in some of 
these parishes donated timber from their 
own lands, and some of the pastors being 
returned servicemen used their “GI” priv- 
ileges to get priorities on materials. 

THE Rev. J. SHetton Moosg, of Clinton, 
has accepted a call as pastor of the new 
congregation, Atonement, Laurens. He has 
led in surveying this field and held the 
first services while pastor of St. John’s 
Church. Clinton. 


1000 Rooms — 1000 Baths 
$250 to $500 


a 


axe 
KON? 54.00 to 7.00 Double 


5 minutes to Times Square 
A Few Minutes from Anywhere 
Write for Maps and Booklet 


Prince George 
Hotel 34705 28 Ny 


Charles F. Rogers, Jr. ~ Manager 


CLERICAL PULPIT ROBES 
Choir Gowns in All Styles 
CASSOCKS 
SURPLICES — STOLES 
CHURCH HANGINGS 
ALTAR LINENS 
CLERICAL SUITS — CLOAKS 
RABATS—RABAT VESTS—COLLARS—SHIRTS 


Inquiries Invited 


C. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 
562 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


FREE GIFT for a Boy! 


PARENTS COMPLAIN about cheap comic 
books. We will send the current issue of 
Fellows FREE and special gift card...plus  )y Ss 
6 more big issues with 6-month’s subscription 

for only $1.. FELLOWS is for boys 10-18. Stories, 
articles and game features of thrilling interest in 
wholesome all-American manner. 


FELLOWS, 200-1 S. 7th, St. Louis 2 
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Record Apportionment is Paid 


Three hundred nineteen Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania congregations paid 100 per 
cent of their apportionment in 1945, mak- 
ing possible a record of $507,238 or 92.2 per 
cent. The Rev. Earl S. Erb, secretary of 
benevolence, said this was the best record 
in the synod’s history, but pointed out that 
the Ministerium still ranks 28th among 
synods according to the percentage of in- 
crease in apportionment paid to the ULC. 
It rates 23rd in percentage paid. 


Calendar 
APRIL 
22-23. Board of Publication. Atlantic City 
24-25. Board of Foreign Missions. New York 


25. ULC Executive Board. New York 
25. Board of Deaconess Work. Baltimore 
29-May |. Nebraska Synod. First Church, 
South Sioux City 


29-May 2. Kansas Synod. Scherer Memorial 
Church, Chapman. Begins 7.30 P. M. 
April 29 

MAY 

l- 2. Executive Board, ULC Women's Mis- 
sionary Society, Philadelphia 

1- 5. Midwest Synod. St. John's Church, 


Ridgeley, Scribner, Nebr. 
2. Women's Missionary Society, Central 
Pennsylvania Synod, Zion Church, Har- 


risburg. 10.30 A. M. 
3. Board of Pensions. Philadelphia 
6- 8. Indiana Synod. First Church, Richmond 
6- 8. lowa Synod. Grace Church, Muscatine 
6- 9. Ohio Synod. Trinity Church, Akron 
7- 9. Rocky Mountain Synod. St. Paul's 
Church, Denver, Colo. 
8- 9. Board of Social Missions. New York 
12-14. Texas Synod. Ander e 
13-15. Central Pennsylvania Synod. Zion — 
Church, Harrisburg 4 
13-15. Michigan Synod. Trinity Church, Kala- 
mazoo 
14-17. Pacific Synod. Grace Church, Victoria, 
British Columbia i 
14-17. Ministerium of Pennsylvania. The Inn, — 


Buck Hill Falls 
The Lutheran 


Valuable 
Religious Books 


Romanism 
and the Gospel 


By C. ANDERSON SCOTT. An un- 
equivocal statement of the manner in 
which Evangelical Protestantism views 
the claims and practices of the Roman 
Catholic Church. “The author deals 
with the essential is’ ues, writing clear- 
ly and vigorously, put takes no unfair 
advantages. It should help clarify the 
atmosphere for both Protestants and 
Catholics.”—Ernest Trice Thompson. 

Just published, $2.00 


Pastoral Work - 


By ANDREW W. BLACKWOOD. A 
valuable Source Book on how the pas- 
tor can be of the greatest service to his 
parishioners. “‘One of the finest source 
books for the. clergy in recent years. 
A must for every pastor’s study.”— 
Cleveland Press. $2.00 


THE 
Christian Sacraments 


By HUGH THOMSON KERR. An- 
other Westminster Source Book. Shows 
how each of the two Christian sacra- 
ments fits into’ the broad scope of the 
Gospel and how they ought to be ob- 


‘served in the life and worship ‘of the 


Church. $2.00 


The River Jordan 


By NELSON GLUECK, A richly il- 
lustrated account of the world’s most 
storied river. ‘A veritable treasure for 
all who love the Bible and the Holy 
Land. Written with learning, person- 
ality, and spiritual feeling; illustrated 
with extraordinary photographs.”’—Dr. 
Millar Burrows, Yale Divinity School. 
Just published. Over 100 illustrations, 

$3.50 


Introducing the 
New Testament 


By ARCHIBALD M. HUNTER. A 
scholarly and penetrating survey of 
the documentary evidence underlying 
Christianity, covering the authorship 
of each book, sources of material, story 
contents, and the writer’s individual 
contribution to the Christ story. 

Just published, $1.00 


The Funeral 


By ANDREW W. BLACKWOOD. 
Published in answer to thousands of 
requests, this Source Book was written 
to ease the hardest part of a pastor’s 
work. Containing a discussion of the 
Christian funeral, its conduct and 
problems, with selected Scripture read- 
ing, prayers, poetry, and music. $2.00 


AT AlL BOOKSTORES 


Che Westminster Press 


Box 506, Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania 


April 17, 1946 
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in CONCLUSION 


MANY OF US ARE FRIGHTENED. We don’t 
think we are in immediate danger. But 
we are worried about the future. Who 
would have supposed the end of the 
war would bring so little relaxation of 
the tension in world affairs? Struggle 
for power among great nations con- 
tinues without interruption. There is 
now a strange new weapon to make a 
future war more terribly devastating 
than any in the past. No wonder many 
are now more worried than in 1939. 

What a good time this is to be cele- 
brating Easter! For Easter is God's an- 
swer to all the disturbed questions we 
are asking. No destructive forces aris- 
ing from the lowest pits of hell are suf- 
ficient to defeat God’s purposes. This 
is Easter’s message. There may be suf- 
fering among us, as pitiful as the suf- 
fering of Jesus at Golgotha. There may 
be death as dark and sorrowful as death 
on Calvary. But death and destruction 
are not final. God has the last word. 


Lire IS BECOMING very complicated. 
We get jerked through one crisis after 
another. It.is difficult even to take sim- 
ple pleasure in the beauty of another 
spring. Problems must be solved. God 
expects us to solve them, not run away 
from them. God keeps us at our task of 
trying io live intelligently unselfish 
lives in a complicated world. But no 
matter how badly things go, there is no 
eause for panic. When the battle is 
fought out to the end, the victory is 
God’s. Easter teaches that. 

In fact, we should have an excep- 
tionally good Easter this year. There is 
usually much make-believe in the 
celebration of the resurrection. Peo- 
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ple come to church on a nice spring 
morning because it is quite a fashion- 
able practice. Many do not really come 
as believers. But this year Easter is 
literally a matter of life or death, and 
a multitude of people realize it. They 
are in desperate need of faith to live 
by. There is no faith to answer their 
need except faith in the risen Christ. 


How FORTUNATE WE ARE to have such 
faith. The insecurity of this present 
world is not at all surprising. Our faith 
leads us to expect it. Pleasures and 
treasures of this life are ours to be en- 
joyed thoroughly while we have them, 
but we are not hopelessly disappointed 
if we lose them. Trouble and sorrow 
are certainly not desirable, but we can 
endyre them if they come. For we live 
in larger dimensions than those of this 
present world. We are children of eter- 
nity. Through faith we have been re- 
deemed from the limitations of this life. 
And this faith has been certified to us, 
made positive and convincing, by the 
event of that first Easter Day. 

This is something to be supremely 
happy about. This is worth all the 
songs our hearts can sing. This is the 
victory that overcometh the world. 


THe EFFECT oF Easter should carry 
forward into the months ahead. Our 
faith has now been lifted once more to 
the highest pitch. We have new cause 
for courageous living. An after-Easter 
decline in Christian activity is of all 
things most unreasonable. This year, 
perhaps, there won’t be any. 


The Lutheran 


BEGINS WITH LIFE INSURANCE 


MEN —Plan now for the future comfort and security of 
your family. Lutheran Brotherhood policies can guar- 
antee cash income for your dependents . . . monthly 
payments that will provide for all their needs if you 
should be taken away. See your L. B. representative 
) and get a family protection program under way now! 


WOMEN —More and more women are turning to life 

insurance for full protection. An L. B. policy can guar- 

antee you an income that will assure your indepen- 
. dence . . . make your retirement years comfortable and 
secure. Send for full details today. 


| LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD 


| LEGAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE FOR LUTHERANS 


608 2nd Ave So. Herman L. Ekern, Pres. Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE ANSWER 
for the 


ATOMIC AGE 


"Show me Thy ways, O Lord 
Teach me Thy paths” 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
KNOWS Gop’s ANSWER 


@ Weapons of the Spirit © Gospel of Peace @ Shield of Faith 


The place and function of the Christian College in our Amer- 
ican society, in our modern civilization, is to furnish to society 
and civilization leaders who themselves are led by the Leader 
of all the Hosts of Faith, men who will do their work in business, 
in politics, in literature, in science, ‘looking unto Jesus the 
Author and Finisher of their Faith.’ " 


The United Lutheran Church in America 
THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
744 Jackson Place, N. W. Washington 6, D, C. 


